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WOODCOCK SHOOTING. 
. Below we present our. readers with a most seasonable and finely 
executed picture of a sporting scene, entitled woodcock shooting. 
The artist has thrown a life and reality into the ‘picture that is 
the very height of art and beauty, and displays the true poetry of 
the pencil. Though Massachusetts is now so thickly settled, and 
few uncultivated acres, comparatively speaking, are to be found, 
still there are parts of the State,where good sport is had fora 
number of weeks at this season of the year, in woodcock shooting, 
and heavy bags of choice game repay the sportsman’s toil, which, 
especially when in pursuit of this species of bird; is often most la- 
borious. Few birds are more universally known or sought after 
for eating. On its first arrival in the spring, it keeps to the woods 
and thickets during the day time, but resorts to springs and open 


watery places, for feeding, at the approach of evening. About 


the beginning of July, when their favorite springs and inland wa- 
tery recesses are dried up, these birds descend to the ‘marshy 
shores of our larger rivers, and afford fine.shooting. This sport 
is eagerly followed, though still more laborious and fatiguing than 
snipe shooting, of which we have given a representation in a for- 
mer number. The wooicock is properly a nocturnal bird, seldom 
stirring till after sunset in search of its accustomed food, which 
consists.of various larve and aquatic worms. In the evening, as 
well as early in the morning, particularly in the spring, it often 
rises to a considerable height in the air, and hovers round in a 
wild, irregular manner, making a sort of murmuring noise.— 
The flesh is highly esteemed. The nest is placed on the ground 
in a retired part of the woods, and the eggs are of a dun clay 
color, marked with brown spots. It extends its migrations to the 
St. Lawrence, and remains in the Middle States till late in the 
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autumn. The forehead and all the lower parts are reddish tawny ; 
the upper parts mottled with black and light brown. The Euro- 
pean woodcock is 2 much larger species. Doubtless our readers 
generally partake.of the almost universal interest that pervades 
the feelings of that class of the community which is possessed of 
the strength and skill to use the gun: there is something exceed- 
ingly enticing in the sporting occupation. Your true amateur 
never throws away his powder and shot by destroying small birds, 
he seeks for game worthy of his skill ; he makes the birds he would 
shoot his study, knows to a nicety their peculiar notes, places of 
feeding, the kind of food that supports them, and even their mode 
of breaking cover—whether they fly low or high, and in short it 
is a part of his business to study the nature of his game. Thus, 
he unwittingly finds knowledge for the brain, as well as food for 
the palate, in the pursuance of his sport. 
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LIONEL AIN SWORTH: 
WOUME PARPISAIPS I 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


[ConTINUED.] 


CHAPTER V.—[continvep.] 


It was fortunate, that on this particular night, Lionel had oc- 
casion to return to his old lodgings, as otherwise Mike might not 
have been able to find any one to whom he would have been 
willing to tell his story, till too late to make it of any avail. 

After a few minutes reflection he determined to set out imme- 
diately for head-quarters. He made an attempt to rouse Mike, 
that he might lock the door after he was gone, an undertaking 
which he soon found to be hopeless. Had the poor lad, as was 
often the case, gone to sleep with an apprehension of impending 
danger, a single touch or word would have awakened him ; but 
now, having abandoned himself to repose with a feeling of perfect 
security, he was as unconscious of external influences as if he had 
been one of the seven sleepers. 

Lionel, under existing circumstances, did not think it prudent 
to leave the door on the latch, he therefore locked it on the out- 
side, and concluded that he would leave the key at Miles Ells- 
worth’s. His voice was at once recognized, when, stopping be- 
neath a chamber window, he called to Miles. 

“Stop one moment,” said Miles, approaching the window, 
“and I will come down and let you in.” 

“What has happened?” he asked, having unbarred and opened 
the door. 

“Close the door, and I will tell you,” said Lionel; “for it is 
something which I don’t choose to given even the birds of the air 
a chance to hear.” 

“I will go to Cambridge with you,” said Miles, after listening 
‘to what Lionel had to say. “Our commander will of course 
wish to anticipate the British in fortifying the heights of Charles. 
town, and for that purpose strong and willing hands will be 
needed.” 

*‘T shall see you to-morrow, I think, some time in the course 
of the day,” said her husband, and he and Lionel, after bidding 
her good night, set out in a brisk walk for the head-quarters of 
the provincial army. 

“I forgot to leave the key,” said Lionel, stopping short, when 
they had gone only a few steps. ‘ Wait a minute, while I run 
back with it.” 

He explained to Hannah in a few words the use she was to 
make of the key. Once more bidding her good night, he turned 
to go, when she said : 

“I forgot to tell you that I heard from Euphie yesterday. She 
wrote me a few lines. She says her mother is better, and that 
although Major Dillman has called several times, she has refused 
to see him.” 

“ Did she say anything about me ?” 

“Not much, though more than you deserved.” 

** What did she say ?” 

“She merely asked if I ever saw or heard anything of you now. 
She has twice the reason to be jealous of you, that you have of 
her.” 

“What makes you think so ?”’ 

“Haven’t I seen you walking with Rachel Dyson more than 
half a dozen times ?” 

_ “Yes, twice that number, if you have seen me every time I 
have walked with her ; but I always came across her accidentally, 
and as she in every instance was going the same way I was, and 
always appeared to be in a very social mood, I could not avoid 
her without seeming rude.” 

“I could tell you a few things about Rachel, but I must not 
detain you. Of one thing, however, you may be certain—when- 
ever it suits her purpose, she does not scruple to carry two faces 
under one hood.” 

When Lionel and Miles Ellsworth reached the head-quarters of 
the provincial army, the first appearance of dawn was brightening 
the earth. The commander, to whom Lionel immediately ob- 
tained access, without delay commenced acting upon the impor- 
tant information so fortunately obtained. In a few hours after- 
ward, the different commanders had issued orders for a detach- 
ment of a thousand men to intrench on-the heights of Charles- 
town. It was the sixteenth of June, and everything, to all ap- 
pearance, remained as usual till after dark. It was midnight 
when those, who in obedience to orders had assembled for the pur- 
pose, went to work. They labored so silently, and with such ex- 
pedition, that at daybreak a redoubt had risen, as if by magic, on 
the spot where the army and the shipping of the British could be 
most effectually annoyed. 

It was the first intimation which the English received, that the 
Americans had anticipated them in obtaining possession of so 
important a spot. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 
Arm, arm, my lord; the foe vaunts in the field. —King Rechard II. 


A Few rosy clouds which had heralded the morning, still hov- 
ered in the eastern sky, when the first beams of the sun, shooting 
upward like golden arrows, turned them to a rich crimson. The 


green hills,.also, with the breeze full of gladness and melody, 
sweeping over them, began to brighten, while the dark shadows 
that lay upon their sides slowly and silently crept downwards 
towards their base. 

Euphie Floyd had already risen, and was watching the lovely 
scene from her window, when suddenly the report of fire-arms 
broke the morning stillness. Scarcely had the sound ceased, 
when she heard a confused murmur of voices, and, looking into 
the street, she saw men, many of them armed, hurrying rapidly 
along. 

“* What can be the meaning of this firing, and all this noise 
and confusion?’ said Mrs. Floyd, calling to her daughter from 
her room. 

“T cannot tell,” replied Euphie ; “but I can see on one of yon- 
der hills, what I should think to be the beginning of some kind al 
fortification, and men seem busily at work.” 

“ Are they British, or Americans ?” 

“T cannot tell. 

“ Yes you can,” said Euphie’s brother, a lad of fifteen, who at 
that moment entered the room, and approached the window where 
she stood. “ Look and see what color their coats are—that will 
tell you.” 

“TI cannotsee very distinctly,” said Euphie, “ but I believe they 
are not red.” 

“They certainly are not,” said he, after directing a keen, 
searching glance towards the spot where men were at work. 

He darted from the room, and the next moment Euphie heard 
him calling her. 

“ What do you wish, Roland?” she inquired. 

He came back to the door, and made a sign for her to be silent. 

“ Come here,” said he, in a low whisper. 

She followed him to a back room, where he was removing a 
fowling-piece from the bracket which supported it. 

“ Roland,” said she, with a startled look, “ what are you going 
to do?” 

“Tam going over on that hill to fight for liberty with the 
rebels.” 

*“O no—you must not—mother will never consent.” 

“She need not know that I am going.” 

“But she will inquire for you, and I must tell her.” 

“No you needn’t. Tell her I have gone out to sce what is 
going on.’ 

“J shall tell her the truth. It would be wrong to deceive her. 
What if you should never return? The shock would be greater 
than if she knew where yuu weve, as she would then, in some 
measure, be prepared for the worst.” 

" Yes are right. I will go myself and tell her what I intend 
doing. 

By ‘this time, greatly alarmed by the confusion in the streets, 
and the continued firing, by which the British were attempting to 
dislodge the Americans, who still went on with their intrench- 
ments, Mrs. Floyd, though weak—not being recovered from her 
illness—had risen and entered the apartment adjoining her 
bed-room. 

The countenance of Roland Floyd was sparkling with enthusi- 
asm as he entered her presence, while the level sunbeams, glanc- 
ing in at the window, wove a kind of halo around the bright, 
golden curls which in rich masses clustered round his forehead. 
It struck her, that she had never seen her son look so well before, 
and for a moment every other thought and feeling were merged 
in those of fond admiration of his fine and intelligent countenance. 

“‘ Mother,” said he, “ I have come to ask a favor of you.” 

“ What is it, my son ?” 

“TI want to join our countrymen and strike a blow for liberty.” 

“Roland, I cannot let you go.” 

“ Don’t say so, mother.” 

“If you should fall, what should I do? What would Euphie 
do?” 

“If my father was alive, would he remain canon a day 
as this ?” 

“I believe he would not,” Mrs. Floyd was constrained to say. 

“*] know he would not. My mother, suffer not the son of such 
a father to act the part of a craven.” 

For a minute or more there was a sharp struggle in the breast 
of Mrs. Floyd. She could not bring herself to tell her son to go, 
neither could she find it in her heart to encourage him to stifle his 
enthusiasm, and sit quietly down, when she knew that even his 
youthful arm might aid the cause of freedom. Bending her head, 
and veiling her face with her hands, she for a few moments re- 
mained silent. ‘There was no need of words, for it was to Him 
who seeth in secret her heart went forth for strength, aid and 
direction in this her hour of trial. Her countenance, though sad, 
was perfectly calm when she again looked up. 

“ Go, Roland,” said she ; “‘ I believe it to be right that you should. 
Were your father alive, he would not, as you say, be idle on such 
a day as this, neither would he prevent his son from sharing the 
danger and the glory.” 


Euphie, with a smile of encouragement.on her lips, though the , 


bright tears would start to her eyes, had hastily placed a few slices 
of ham, some bread, butter, and other edibles upon the table. 
’“ You must eat some breakfast before you go,” said she. 

“No, I must not stop. Every moment’s delay will increase 
the difficulties I shall find in my way, ere I shall be able to réach 
those to whom I wish to render my humble aid.” 

“‘ Where is your knapsack, then ¢~ Let me put something into 
that. If you have nothing to eat, you will long before night be 
overcome with faintness and fatigue.” 

“T hope to be back in season to eat supper with you,” said he ; 
and, without trusting himself to attempt a word of leave-taking, 
he left the room. 


With emotions of the keenest anxiety Euphie watched the pro 
gress of events, as well as she was able, from the window, 

The Americans, though the British did not cease to keep up a 
constant fire, went on resolutely with their work, first finishing 
the redoubt, and then raising a breastwork. 

Mrs. Floyd was obliged to recline in her easy-chair, and turn 
away from the light of the window, which fell with a painful glare 
upon her dazzled eyes. 

It was about noon, and Euphie, who had never, at any one 
time, left the window five minutes, allowed a sudden exclamation 
of alarm to escape her. - 

“What's the matter, my daughter?” said Mrs, Floyd. 

“O mother!” she exclaimed, “the British are preparing for an 
attack.” 

‘Where? At what point?’ 

“They have landed only a short distance southeast of what 
Mr. Wellford told me was a redoubt. There are thousands and 
thousands of them—three times as many, I should think, as there 
are of the Americans.” 

The fears of Euphie, who of course understood nothing of the 
mysteries of military tactics, were, for a while, relieved ; for in- 
stead, as she apprehended, of the British troops rushing at once, 
upon the provincials, they commenced slowly to form two lines 
Three hours were consumed in this manner, when they began to 
advance towards the Americans. 

“What do you see now, Euphie ?” said Mrs. Floyd, as she saw 
that her daughter assumed an attitude of eager attention. 

“ The English have advanced within ten or twelve rods of the 
redoubt.” 

Theast two or three words of Euphie’s answer were lost in the 
noise made by the furious discharge of small fire-arms in the hands 
of the Americans, who, in obedience to the orders of General Put- 
nam, reserved their fire ‘till they could see the white of their ene~ 
mies’ eyes.” The shock was so sudden and so deafening, that 
they both remained silent a minute or ome Then Euphie joyfully 
exclaimed : 

“They turn! They fly! All seems confusion and disorder.” 

“Do you mean the British ?” 

“Yes.” 

** Can it be possible, when theig numbers are so much greater ? 
But the God of battles is, as I trust, on our side.” 

Though the thoughts of both mother and daughter turned con- 
stantly to the bright-eyed boyy who a few hours before had left 
them, and now, they doubted not, was one among the number 
whom they saw gathered on the brow of the green hill, which rose 
at no great distance, his name did not pass the lips of either. 
They could not trust themselves to speak of him. 

There was another, too, who was.ever present to the mind of 
Euphie. Lionel Ainsworth, she felt certain, was there. He was 
not one of those who would shrink from danger, and if his com- 
pany was not included among those ordered thither, he would 
himself go as a volunteer. Euphie still retained her post at the 


window. 

“ How goes the battle now ?” asked her mother. 

“The British still fly. The officers are striving to rally their 
men. Their swords flash in the bright sunshine, as they try to 
stay their flight. They have accomplished their purpose. They 
have compelled them to turn, and they now push them forward to 
a second attack.” 

With beating hearts and in breathless silence Mrs. Floyd and 
her daughter awaited the result. And it was awaited not only by 
them, but by crowds of anxious spectators, who filled the hills 
and steeples of Boston, and every other spot where the eye could 
watch the scene of carnage. : 

All at once, another report of fire-arms, as loud and as furious 
as before, proclaimed the manner in which ritish were greeted. 

“Once more the English soldiers fly,” said Euphie, as soon as 
the cloud of smoke which hovered over the field of battle had 
partially rolled away ; and once more she added, after a few mo- 
ments’ pause, “ the officers strive to tarnthem back. They obey, 
for the swords in the hands of the commanders meet, as before, the 
breasts of those who would make their escape.” 

At this moment a cry of consternation was heard in the street. 
Euphie looked towards the place whtnce the cry proceeded, and 
beheld women and children wildly hurrying to and fro. A few 
men were also seen, who by age or infirmity were prevented from 
-oining their countrymen on this memorable day ; and others, 
heir numbers fewer still, whose sympathies were with those at 
yhat moment engaged in deadly conflict with the Americans. One 
of the men passed so near as to enable Euphie to speak to him. 

“ What has happened?” said she. ‘“‘ What new cause is there 
for alarm 

“Word has come that General Gage has issued an order for our 
village to be set on fire,” replied the gentleman addressed. “A 
party from the Somerset man-of-war have been sent to Copp’s 
Hill, where a battery has been prepared for the purpose.” 

He had hardly ceased speaking, when the roar of cannon was 
heard, and several shells were hurled through the air; all except 
one of which fell to the ground and exploded, without doing any 
particular damage. This struck the roof of a house and set it on 
fire. Others followed in quick succession, and in a comparatively 
short time the flames were rising from the roofs of a dozen houses. 
Being built of combustible materials, the fire was communicated 
from one house to another with lightning rapidity. The wildest 
confusion and alarm prevailed everywhere. At first, those in the 
streets betook themselves. to the shelter of the houses, that they 
might escape injury and perhaps death, from the fiery missiles 
which were falling around them. 

When, at last, the furious raging of the flames showed the de- 
stroyers that their work was faithfully done, they remained beside 
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their cannon, quiet spectators of the scene of destruction, confusion 
and distress. 

Euphie could watch the progress of the battle no longer. Al- 
ready had the devouring flames seized upon their own dwelling. 
She knew not what todo. For herself she cared not. She was 
young, stréng, and courageous, and could easily make her escape. 
But when she looked at her mother, enfeebled by her recent ill- 
ness, agitated by the thoughts of her son’s peril, and the terrible 
scenes enacting around her, her courage almost forsook her. She 
ran into the street, and wildly called for help, but those on whom 
she called, had, themselves, need of assistance. 

Euphie returned to her mother’s apartment. The house, though 
it had been one of the last to take fire, was on one side enveloped 
in flames. 

“ Give me the support of your arm, my daughter,” said Mrs. 
Floyd, calmly, “and I will try and make my escape.” 

It was of no avail. Even with Euphie’s assistance, she was 
unable to rise from her chair. Excessive agitation had deprived 
her of what little strength she had. 

“Fly, my child, and save yourself!” said she. 

Euphie, who had placed herself at her mother’s feet, her despair- 
ing face looking up into hers, moved her white lips as if she 
would have answered, but terror, mingled with a throng of un- 
speakable emotions, chained her tongue. 

The fire was rapidly gaining ground. Jets of flame, now and 
then, darted past the windows of their apartment, heating the 
glass, and rendering the atmosphere within almost suffocating. 
Once more Mrs. Floyd addressed Euphie : . 

“Go, my daughter—go—I command you.” 

Euphie shook her head, without making any motion to rise. 

All at once, Mrs. Floyd assumed an attitude of eager listening. 

“Surely,” said she, ‘“‘I hear voices in the passage which leads 
to the staircase.” 

Euphie heard them, too, and they were voices which she knew 
and loved. Springing to her feet, she gained the head of the 
stairs almost at a single bound. 

“Roland! Lionel! This way—quick—save my mother!” was 
the broken sentence which greeted them. 

Lionel, almost with the celerity of thought, rushed up stairs, 
and lifting Mrs. Floyd in his arms, bore her into the open air. It 
was not a moment too soon. When only a few steps from the 
house, a massive column of flame, here and there throwing out a 
spiral wreath, for a few seconds shot upwards, and then suddenly 
sunk. The roof had fallen in. 

“Roland, keep close to me, and take care.of your sister,” said 
Lionel, as threading his way among the smoking ruins, and, here 
and there, a building still unconsumed, with the hot cinders lying 
so thickly in his path as almost to scorch his feet, he bore the 
invalid toa place of temporary safety. In a few minutes they 
were joined by Miles Ellsworth, who, the moment he could, hast- 
ened to the scene of conflagration, in order to seek Mrs. Floyd 
and Euphie, and render them what assistance he was able. 

“You and your daughter must go to my house,” said he, ad- 
dressing Mrs. Floyd. ‘“ We can make you quite as comfortable, 
I think, as you would be at your brother Carwick’s, for Hannah 
is a good nurse, and knows your ways, and what will suit you 
better than any one there.” 

“T should much prefer going to your house,” replied Mrs, 
Floyd, “but I am afraid we shall make you a great deal of 
trouble.” 

“You wont make us a bit, and if you did, the pleasure of hav- 
ing you there would more than make up for it. I will go right 
away, and try to procure some kind of vehicle to take you there, 
for it wont do for you to stay here in the open air much longer. 
The dew will begin ry by the time we shall be able to reach 
home.” 

The place to which Lionel had conveyed Mrs. Floyd, was a 
short distance from the road, where, seated on a large, smooth 
rock, beneath the shelter of a tree, and, leaning against Euphie, 
under different circumstances she would have been quite comfort- 
able. Now, desolation and distress surrounded her. Though the 
fury of the conflagration was past, wreaths of smoke, now and 
then brightened by bursts of lurid flame at their base, ascended 
slowly from the ruins of the dwellings, which-had so lately been the 
homes of four thousand individuals, who had lived in comfort and 
plenty, and were now doomed to poverty and exile. Mrs. Floyd, 
after the departure of Miles Ellsworth, remained silent a few. min- 
utes, with her-eyes fixed on the mournful spectacle, 

“We still have one another left,” said she, turning her head 
away, so as no longer to look on the sad prospect. “It was a 
heavier loss than the one we have met with, which I feared this 
morning when Roland left us.” 

“We are better now without a home,” said Euphie, “than we 
should have been to have it made desolate by losing him. We 
have a great deal to be thankful for.” 

Lionel knew by the look which she involuntarily turned to- 
wards him, as she ceased speaking, that he, as well as Roland, 
was in her thoughts, and from that moment, the last, lingering 
emotion of jealousy was put to flight. 

_ “ You have ndt told us yet who were victorious,” said Euphie, 
addressing Lionel. 

“ The Americans, I should say,” he returned, “ though, as on 
account of our powder failing us we were finally obliged to retreat, 
I shouldn’t wonder if the English claimed the victory.” 

“Did many fall?” asked Mrs. Floyd. 

“ A great many of the British,” replied Lionel. ‘More than a 
‘hird of the three thousand that made the first attack.” 

* And the Americans?’ said Euphie. 

“ Comparatively few were slain, yet among that few one has 
fallen, whose loss will cast a gloom over the whole country.” 


“ Who is it ?” 

“ General Warren.” 

“ General Warren?” said Mrs. Floyd and Euphie, speaking 
both at once. 

“ Yes, a ball struck his head when we first commenced our re- 
treat, and he died in the trenches. Though we effected a retreat 
with but little loss as far as numbers are concerned, when we re- 
member that it was then that Warren fell, we must call it a great 


“ He had held his commission only a short time, I believe,” 
said Euphie. 

“No, only a few days, and having no command assigned him, 
he fought as a volunteer.” 

“T helped support him a few moments, after he fell,” said Ro- 
land, “and I could not help thinking how much better I could be 
spared than he.” 

“Do you remember how much your life is worth to me, and to 
your sister ?” asked his mother. 

“ T was thinking how much he could have done for our country, 
if he had lived,” said Roland. “I don’t think it would be hard 
to die as he did. His countenance looked very calm and beauti- 
ful—don’t you think it did, Lionel ?”’ 

“Yes, I was much struck with the expression of sweetness and 
gentle languor by which it was pervaded.” 

“Will he not be greatly missed in our civil councils ?”’ asked 
Mrs. Floyd. 

“ He will; he was at their head, and as the destined leader of 
our military bands, it will be hard to fill his place.” 

Miles Ellsworth now made his appearance with a covered wag- 
on, that he had obtained of a farmer at a considerable distance. 
Roland, the moment the wagon arrived, sat out on foot, as by 
crossing the fields he could so shorten the distance that he could 
reach their place of destination in such season as to prevent 
Hannah Ellsworth from being taken by surprise. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE EXILES AT THE COTTAGE. 


Patient of labor, with a little amt, 
Health ever blooming; unambitious toil.— Thomson's Seasons. 

“Tue queen of England would not be half so welcome as your 
mother will, and you and your sister, too,” said Hannah, after 
listening to Roland. ‘ You cannot imagine how glad and thank- 
ful I am, to think that we have a comfortable house and decent 
accommodations to offer to one who gave me a home, when I was 
a poor orphan girl.” 

“ Mother, who is not able to do anything yet, is afraid it will 
make your task very hard.” 

“T am strong, and have a willing heart—two things which go 
very far to make labor light. My heart is light too, now, though 
sad and heavy enough it has been all day. Every time I heard 
the sound of wheels in the road, it made my heart throb, for I 
couldn’t help thinking that Miles might be brought home wounded, 
or perhaps dead. Captain Ainsworth; you say, escaped being 
hurt, too ?” 

“ Yes, but neither he nor your husband escaped because they 
avoided danger. General Putnam and some of the other officers 
noticed how brave they were. They wont be forgotten.” 

“ That makes me feel glad, and proud too, a little. Yet after 
all, it has been a dreadful day.” 

“Tt has, and a glorious one too, for the Americans. That is 
what I heard a great many say.” .* 

“ How came Charlestown to be burned? Did the fire take 
accidentally 

“No indeed. It was burnt by order of General Gage.” 

“Tf it seems the same to others as it does to me, it wont prove 
to be a feather in his cap. It was mean, I think, to set fire to a 
place when all the inhabitants were away except the women and 
children. I shouldn’t have thought that there was anybody that 
would have been guilty of such a thing, except the wild Indians.” 

“ That is what I think. Do you know, Hannah, that we have 
lost everything? Furniture, clothing, and the library my father 
collected at such great cost, and with so much trouble—all are 
gone—nothing but a heap of ashes. Father’s portrait, too, that 
mother valued so highly, is burnt.” 

“No, the portrait is saved.” 

How can that be 

“It seems that you haven’t missed it from the library lately.” 

“T had not been into it for more than a week.” 

“ How glad I am that it happened to fall, and injure the frame. 
You know that Miles is ingenious—can do almost anything he 
undertakes, and Euphie, without saying anything to your mother 
about it, got him to call over one day, and take it home, so as to 
repair it.” 

“Tt is here, then?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ There is a little comfort in that; bat don’t let mother see it 
yet. She thinks it is gone, and the surprise, though a pleasant 
one, might excite her too much.” 

“No, I wont say a word about it at present. Come this way, 
Roland, and look at this room. I want you to see if you think 
your mother will like it.” 

“It is a very pretty room, and a pleasant one,” said Roland, 
after carefully surveying it. ‘She will like it, I know.” 

“ This, and the chamber over it, are the two pleasantest rooms 
in the house, I think. Look out of the window, and see that fine 
elm. When the sun rises in the morning, the shadow of those 
graceful boughs is thrown against the white wall opposite, and 
with the gold of the sunshine intermingled, it looks to me as 
beautiful as a picture. There, how stupid and forgetful I am,” 
said she, starting, and. brushing her hand across her forehead. 


“ About what ?” 

“ Don’t you think that I have forgotten, all this time, to ask 
you if you would like something to eat? Likely as not you 
haven’t tasted food since the morning.” 

“O yes, Ihave. Euphie furnished my knapsack so well, that 
I had enough for myself and several others, among whom were 
Lionel Ainsworth and your husband.” 

“ How thankful lam. I expected that Miles would have come 
home to get something. I had enough all ready for him, but he 
couldn’t come, I suppose.” 

“ There they are, at last,” said Roland, and he and Hannah 
were on the door-step at the same moment the wagon drew up 
before the house. 

Mrs. Floyd was soon seated in a large, cushioned chair, in the 
pleasant room prepared for her. Very cheerful was the voice, 
and pleasant the words, with which Hannah greeted her, though 
a moisture, do all she could to prevent it, would now and then 
dim her eyes, when she thought of the home now laid waste, and 
endeared to Mrs. Floyd by memories and associations, that, by 
no possible means, could cluster around any other. 


Hannah wheeled round the chair, so as to front the window that 
looked out upon the fine old elm, and a green, flowery slope, dot- 
ted with oaks and maples, which, with a better taste than is often 
manifested, had been spared by the owner’s axe. 

“ You see,” said Mrs. Floyd, “‘ to what a state of helplessness 
and dependence I am reduced.” + 

“ Your helplessness,” said Hannah, speaking in that cordial, 
cheery manner which is one of the best medicines for an aching 
heart, “is all owing to your late illness, and will be gone before 
you think of it, now that you will have plenty of fresh air to 
breathe.” 

“ And as for your being dependent, mother,” said Roland, “it 
will only be for a little while. Iam young, healthy, and strong, 
and shall be able, before a great while, to provide a home for us 
all.” 

“T know that you will do your best,” replied his mother; “ but 
Euphie and I must, for the present, look out for ourselves. You 
have put your hand to the plough, and must not look back. This 
morning I consecrated you to the cause of freedom. You are not 
mine now, but your country’s, as long as yourservices are needed.” 

Roland’s countenance brightened. 

“ Will you—can you spare me, then?” he said. “I thought 
that now, it would be my duty to stay and work for you.” 

“T shall claim that privilege now,” said Euphie, who, stepping 
lightly round, assisting Hannah, had entered the room in season 
to hear these last remarks. 

Tears filled Mrs. Floyd’s eyes, but they were tears of joy, rather 
than sorrow. 

“T cannot count myself poor,” said she, “as long as I have two 
such children.” 

Lionel, who had been out to procure some water from one of 
those springs whose cool waters are so grateful to the thirsty lip, 
and were often found sparkling like diamonds in some green pas- 
ture, or on some hillside, now entered, and offered some of it to 
Mrs. Floyd. Nothing could look more tempting than it did, 
throwing up bright, tiny bubbles to the rim of the tumbler of cut 
glass. It was the only vessel of the kind in the house, and had, 
been presented to Hannah by herself as a wedding gift. 

“Thank you,” said she, as she returned the tumbler to Lionel. 
« The goddess of health must preside over the spring whence that 
was drawn.” 

“ Were it not for the war,” said he, “the place here, where our 
friends live, would be an earthly paradise.” 

“T forgot to inquire about Mike,” said Lionel, entering the 
kitchen, and addressing Hannah, where she and Euphie were 
both busy preparing supper. “ You let him out, I suppose.” 

“© yes. I didn’t go till after I had washed my breakfast dishes, 
and sat my cheese io whey, and then he had hardly got his nap 
out. The poor boy must have been very tired, I think.” 

“Where is he now ?” 

“TJ don’t know. I persuaded him to stay till after dinner, and 
then he said he meant to find you, if he could, and see what was 
going on.” 

“ Are you speaking about Mike Larkin?” asked Miles. 

Lionel told him they were. 

“T saw him before the battle,” said Miles. “He worked an 
hour or more, helping to raise the breastwork. A part of the 
time he was close by my side. After the first onset by the British, 
I saw nothing more of him.” 

“ T shouldn’t wonder,” said Lionel, “if he was killed.” 

“Poor boy, I hope not,” said Hannah. “TI know that he has 
no relations to lament his loss; but that makes it seem more 
mournful to me. Euphie, we will set the table in your mother’s 
room, because it will be so much more convenient for her.” 

“ Let me set the table,” said Euphie. 

“Yes, I shall be glad to have you, and I will take those rye 
cakes out the oven. Our rye, this year, is the nicest I ever saw. 
Miles raised it on a piece of burnt ground, and the bread made of 
jt is sure to be as light as a puff, and full as white as wheat, or if 
anything, a little whiter, I believe. Did you ever taste anpliberty 
tea, Euphie 

“No, I never did.” 

“ Well, I am going to have some for supper. I gathered and 
prepared a good lot of it, and I like it full as well as I do bohea. 
You will find my china set in the west room cupboard.” 

Euphie went to the west room for the china, and Hannah, dur- 
ing her absence, took the cakes from the oven, also a custard, 
baked in a large, deep plate, which, when Euphie returned to the 
kitchen, she told her was done exactly to suit her, it being mottled 
with a rich brown and a golden yellow, that, to her mind, was 
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nicer than those pale looking things, that looked as if 
they were baked in the sun. 

“It seems strange to me,” said Hannah, as she stood skimming 
from a pan of milk some of the richest of cream, to eat with a 
dish of wild strawberries, “that I feel so cheerful as I do, when I 
know so many are mourning over their dead, or pained by the 
sufferings of those dear to them, who are wounded. But there 
was such a weight lifted from my mind, when I found that Miles 
was unhurt, and that the other friends I thought most of were 
safe, I felt light as a bird, and a gush of sunshine seemed to come 
from somewhere and spread all round me.” 

The rye cakes, butter with a flavor as sweet as the grass and 
white clover-heads which the cows fed on, the custard, and the 
strawberries and cream; were all delicious, to say nothing of the 
“liberty tea,” and the more substantial viands, provided for 
those who during the day had seen such hard service. 

All assembled round the table, 

no one, except Mrs. Floyd, 
took a seat, till the master of the 
house, who was deeply imbued 
with the spirit of the Puritan fa- 
thers, had said grace. This he did 
with a fervor, and devotion, 
raised far above the ordinary tonc, 
by the peculiar circumstances, 
some of them afflictive, others call- 
ing for devout gratitude, that had 
brought them together. , 

On a less momentous occasion, 
so many things crowded upon his 
mind, to which he was fain to give 
utterance, it. might have seemed 
tedious. Now, the hearts of his 
auditors, beating in unison with 
his own, were carried along on the 
tide of his simple yet earnest elo- 
quence, and they seemed, as it 
were, to be released from a spell, 
when, at the end of full n 
minutes, his voice ceased. 

It had begun to grow so dark, 
that lights were brought in, to eat 
supper by. The meal was finished, 
and Hannah and Euphie were clear- 
ing off the table, when a cart, — 
by oxen, sto 0 te the 
team, came to the door, and rap- 

against it with his goad. Miles 
lisworth answered the summons. 

“Js Captain Lionel Ainsworth 
here ?” the man inquired. 

“* He is,” replied Miles 

“Tam glad to hear it. I stop- 
ped a piece back of here, where I 
thought it likely enough I might 
hear from him, and a woman told 
me, that she rather thought I 
should find him here. She was 
pretty sure, she said, she saw him 
come up this 

“ Will you walk in?” said Miles. 

“ Thank you—can’t stop. Please 
to ask him to come to the door.” 

Miles went back into the house, : 
and sent Lionel to take his place. 

“T’ve got a boy here in my 
cart,” said the man, “ whosays he 
wants to speak with you. He’s 
‘been over to Bunker Hill, and has 
got wounded.” 

“Here I am, cap’n,” said a 
“voice from the cart, “and I can’t 
take a step more’n if I was a baby 
three months old.” 

Lionel, the moment he heard his 
voice, knew it was Mike Larkin. 

“T am for you, Mike,” 
said he, advancing to the side of 
the cart. ‘Are you much hurt?” 

* Yes, dreadful bad. A musket 
ball took me in the knee, and tore 
it all.to smash, I believe. I drag- 

myself along some way, I can’t 
tell how, till I reached the foot of 
the hill, and this man, who had 
come with his cart to carry os 
some of the wounded, was so ki 
as to put me in with the rest. They 
all had a place to gotobutme, 4% 
and arter I was left in the cart, all. “= 
alone by myself, I thought, maybe, = 


“ Yes,” said Miles, who finding 
that there was some one in the cart 
that was wounded, had returned 
to the door. “You shall have a 
good bed, and in this. house, too, 
and with Hannah’s help, I will 
take care of you. Come here, 
Hannah, a minute,” raising his 
woice so that she might hear. 

“ Why, Mike,” said she, looking 
ever the side of the cart, “you 
have got wounded, haven’t you *” 

“* Yea—never shall run any more arrants, I’m afeared.” 

** Well, you mustn’t lie here any longer, that is certain. You 
ere ¥ @ good deal a oye can tell that by your looks.” 

“T thought, Hannah,” said Miles, “that we might have a bed 
put in some quiet place for him, till he could get about again.” 

“That ye can,” returned Hannah. “There’s a nice room in 
the back part of the house—not very large, but cool and comfort- 
able, w'th a bed jn it. The scent of the clover-fields will come in 
at the window, and the hum of the bees, as they fly about, gather- 
ing honey for the hive, will make him sleep, if he does have some 
pain. I didn’t know what put it into my head to fit up that little 
room, and put a cot-bed into it; bat now I begin to find out.” 

Lionel and Miles removed poor Mike from the cart, as gently 
as they could, and carried him to the bed, faruished with home- 


made linen, which, though of a coarse texture, was as white as | 


snow, 


Hannah, who had derived from anold Indian woman a good 
deal of skill relative to the qualities and proper application of 
roots and herbs, was not long in selecting from her store such as 
she thought would most probably be needed, for she knew that 
surgical aid was in such requisition, that it would he useiess to.at- 
tempt obtainingany till morning. Assisted hy Lionel and her 
husband, she did her best, and, in the course of an hour or two, 
she had the satisfaction of hearing from the Ips of the patient, 
that he was much easier, and should soon he abic to sleep. 

The easuing morning, about ten o’clock, Hannah wens to Mrs, 
Floyd’s room to let her know that her bro:her, Mr. Carwick, had 
called to see her. The excitement occasioned by the agitating 
scenes of the day previous, had kept her wakeful during most of 
the night, and, consequently, she did not rise so early as she had 
been accu:tomed to since she n to be convalescent. 

“ Shall I invite bim into your room?” asked Hannah. 
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“ Here I am, mother,” said a cheertul and entered 
with her hands full of wild flowers. — _— 

“ Are not these beautiful?” said she, laying the flowers on the 
table. “Hannah, I am going to request the loan of that pretty 
purple glass pitcher I saw in the capneai’ to put them in.’ 

“T’m sure, you are very welcome ; but "¢ that 
tumbler your mother gave me, look better ?” 

“TI don’t know bat that it would; bat if you please, Hannah, 
we will keep that forthe spring-water, I don’t believe that it would 
taste half so dclicious in anything less clear and transparent, for 
then see he and the rim.” 

“Did you know, ie, r has called "4 

“No, I did not,” she replied, with heightened color. 

“He is in the other room—so Hannah tells me. Yqn must 
defer arranging your flowers now, and assist me to dress. 


“Yes, you assist your mother,” said Hannah, “and I will put 
the room to rights, for I should like to have everything look as 
nice as possible before Mr. Carwick comes in.” . 

“T think that aunt Carwick might have called with him,”, said 


Enuphie. 

“No doubt she would like to have called,” said Hannah, 
“ but I suspect that your uncle would be afraid to trust her amo 
such a parcel of rebels, lest she should swerve from her loyalty.” 

lightl and ready hands soon put 

thing in order. Euphie, too, accomplished task, 
and Mrs. Floyd was soated in the easy chair. il 

“You may ask my brother to come in now,” said 

“ You must have a cup of chocolate first,” said Hannah, “I 

“Yes,” said Euphie; “for you wont have strength to 
word to uncle Carwick, if you don’t have something.’ oe 

“I am afraid that hp will be 
tired a waiting, but I do 
need of something.” 

“And _ while nah for 
the chocolate,” said Eaphie, “I 
will get some water in 

lass pitcher, and arrange the 


ids a dew-drop. 
And these little bell-shaped flow- 
sweet and pre 
they are. Who knows but fie a 
troop of fairies held a grand revel 
last night in honor of the Ameri- 
cans’ bravery, and drank dew to 
their fature success from their deli- 
cate cups 

“We have as good a right to 
think they did, as to peal some 
other things which have been 
ascribed to them. At any rate, 
Euphie, I'am glad that you feel 
cheerful enough to give such play 
to your fancy.” 


mother,” Euphie replied, though 
truth, Mrs. 
Floyd would have found that for 
her sake, much of her daughter’s 
was assumed, 

“* Does it suit you?” asked Han- 
nah, when Mrs. Floyd had tas 
of chocolate. P 

“Exactly. It could not possi- 
bly be beter.” 

ad ht it would,” remarked 
a bright smile. 

toast. It.is of the right thickness, 
I believe, and is nicely browned.’ 

“Tt is as nice as itcan be. I 
think I shall be able to eat a part.” 

Before Mrs. Floyd had finished 
her chocolate and toast, the purple 

lass pitcher, filled with the wild 
rs, was placed opposite her 

on a lightstand, and } prs fra- 
grance of the wild roses, and the 
sweet breaths of the violets and col- 
umbines, were mingled with the 
aroma of the clover fields and the 
odors of some pines and hem- 
locks, which in at the open 
windows. 


» I guess he hasn’t,” re- 
out of his pocket, and 
ever 


wholly successful, when she heard 
how emphatic were her brother’s 
footsteps, as he approached the 
door. The moment he entered, 
there was an 

8 ¢ in his e She held out 
her hand to him, He did not re- 

to receive it, t h it 


“ Well, said he, “I am 
to find here in 
you & nest of 
“ Why, you know, brother,” she 
replied, “ Hannah used to live 
with me.” 


* That’s nothing to the 
You know what Elis ’s prin- 
ciples are, and you know, a8 a mat- 
ter of course, that she thinks the 
same as he does.” 

“All I thought of,” returned 
helpless, sat in. the open air, 
looking at the smouldering ruins 
of my home, was Miles Elisworth’s thoughtful kindness, who 
came on purpose to seek me and my daughter, and offer-ns the 
hospitality of his own comfortable dwelling.” 

“ And when yon accepted it, you knew that had a brother 
not @ quarter of a mile distant from here, who always shown 
himself to be glad to see you.” 

“ Yes, I did know it, but—” 

She stopped short, though she with difficulty abstained from 
telling him that al he knew her house was burnt to ‘the 

und, he neither went himself, nor sent another to inquire for 

, or offer assistance. Without donbt, he su she was 
thinking of something of the kind, for he remarked that he could 
not well leave home, and concluded that some friend near by 
would take care of her. 

“ Where is Roland ¢”’ he inquired. 

“Do you know, said Mrs. Floyd. 

“ He went away Miles, after breakfast, 1 cannot tell where.” 
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owers. Only look at this spray 
of wild roses, mother. Did you 
ever see so fresh and 

80 lovely? They are just openin 
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that bed where I slept so nice. — 
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“He, I am told, was with the rebels y- Was it with 


your robation he went,” turning to sister, “‘or did he 
your knowledge ?”’ “3, 
“ knew that he 
“ And approved of it 
Mary so don’t know what doing. Y: bringing 
“ know are . You are 
ruin and Ueeruce on yourself po es your family.” 


“ Rain, as far as worldly goods are concerned, is already come 
us, and that, not peng the agency of the rebels, as you 
call them, but by order of a British general.” 

* It is true that individuals have suffered, but it will, no doubt, 
turn out to be for the public weal, as it will show the disaffected 
that they have nothing ¢o hope, unless they return to their 

“A great deal of good must result from it, in order to counter- 
balance the evil. Formy 
own part, I think it was 
nothing more nor less 
wet & piece of wanton 


“ Twill provide a home 
for you and your children, 
if you will renounce your 
traitorous sentiments, and 
teach them to do the 
same.” 

“T can do neither.” 

“Then take the conse- 
quences. My doors will 


“Those who hold a lower position in society‘than we do. In 
a word, I choose to associate with none but gentlemen and ladies. 
What is the name of the fellow who was parading a company 
round here, armed with fowling-pieces and rusty muskets 9” 

“T am unable to tell—do you know, Euphie?” 

“Uncle means Lionel Ainsworth, I suppose.” 

“Lionel Ainsworth? Why, I owe my, life to him, brother. 
Amid the confusion, consternation and di , I must have per- 
ished in the flames, had he not, at the risk of his own life, borne 
me from my burning dwelling to a place beyond the reach of the 
con ion.” 

“ What prevented you from ing your escape yourself? 
Had not the presence of wind de it?” 

« my recent illness had reduced me so low, that I was 
unable to walk across the floor without support.” 


“It is a pity that there was no one else at hand to rescue you. 


NEW ASSEMBLY BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 

We give in our present number an excellent interior and ex- 
terior view of this building, situated on the corner of Tenth and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. It is very substantially constructed, 
and possesses much architectural beauty, improving *~ a great 
degree that part of the city, now so rapidly advancing towards - 
the centre. It is erected upon the spot where the oid building 
formerly stood, which was destroyed by fire in the winter of 1851, 
of which conflagration we then ished our ers a picture. 
The present structure is devoted to stores, all of which are ele- 
gantly finished, with lofty ceilings, large, liberally lighted win- 
dows, and every other feature peculiar to modern improvements. 
The front, on Chestnut Street, is 32 feet, and on Tenth 235 feet, 


most 
measuring 32 by 135 feet, 
occupying the whole space 
of the building in front. 
This truly magnificent 
room, with its rich, crim- 
son hangings and costly 
chandeliers, lofty windows 
and carved ceilings, is 
used for dancing and con- 
certs, public lectures, and 
gatherings of every de- 
scription. There is also a 


never be o to those 
who rebel net their 
lawful sovereign. How 


is it with you, niece? Are 
you as self-willed and 98 
stubborn as your mother ?” 

“TI don’t think mother 
‘is either stubborn or self- 
willed.” 

“ You can make use of 
any terms you please. I 
wish to know if you think 


banqueting-ball attached, 
32 oy 55 feet, complete 
in its appointments. 
The third floor is used for 
exhibitions of panoramas 
or paintings of smaller 


character. Mr. Perham 
‘Z has recently occupied it 
with his “Seven Mile 


as she does?” 

“T am | to differ 
from you, uncle, but I 
must say that I do.” 

Mr. ick knit his 


Mirror.” His panorama 
was finally disposed of by 
lottery, of twelve thou- 
Zz sand chances, all of which 


brows. 

“TI do wish that Roland 
was here,” said he, after 
a silence of several min- 
utes. “I cannot help 
thinking that he would be 
willing to hear to reason.” 

“ Your definition of the 
word and his might dif- 
fer,” said Mrs. Floyd. 

“ He is by his years and 
his wisdom prepared to 

i correct one, | 


ve @ very 
no doubt,” said Mr. Car- 
wick, ironically, “I 


should advise him to go 
and offer his services to | 
the commander.in-chief, 
the rebels have chosen.” 
“Have the cho- 
sen one?” said Mrs.Floyd. | 
“T had not heard of it.” 


—S 


“So I understand.” 

“ Who is he ?”’ 

“A who a na- 
tive of irginia, forget 
his name.’ or 

** Geo ashington 
is it = uncle?” sai 
Euphie. “I heard Miles 
8 ing at his bein, 
this 

“Tf it is the same Mr. 
Washington who 


t at Braddock’ 
heat, I don’t believe 
they could have made a 
‘better choice,” said Mrs. 
Floyd. “I have often 
heard your father say, 
Kuphie, that if General 
Braddock had listened to 
the counsels of the young 

viocial officer, 

ashington, his own life 
and several handred lives 
besides, would have been 
saved, to say nothing ot 
the disgrace of the defeat.” 

“I dare say,” said Mr. 
Carwick ,petalantly, “that 

he is possessed of every 
’ quality under the sun re- 
quisite for a great com- 
mander. I suppose Lord 
Howe, Burgoyne, 
‘and others I could name, 
-would sink into utter in- 
Jeignificance when com- 
‘pared with hitn.” 
' “The time has not yet 


arrived,” said Mrs. Floyd, “to compare him with those who have | 


already attained celebrity as military leaders ; but, judging from 
the present aspect of affairs, a yreat commander will be demanded 
—greater thap either of those you have named—and the demand, 
according to all precedents recorded in history, will be answered. 
Admitting this to be the case, it will not be strange, if the time 
should come, when the name of Washington will be far more 
i tor than that of any British general now living.” 
a you say;may; to you, seem very good logic: to me it 
utter nousense—the phantom of an idle dreamer.” 
‘1 cannot think I am indulging in an idle dream.” 
* Then you are wanting ip common sense,” said Mr. Carwick, 
ly. “At any rate, the indulgence of such notions will sink 
a 40 the lowest state of deyradation, and you will drag your 
children down with you. Euphie, before she went from sty bows, 
began to show a fondness for low company.” 
_*“ Twas not aware of it. What do you call low company ?” 


VIEW OF THE ASSEMBLY BUILDING, PHILADELP-.IEA, 


If you had kept Roland at home, where he ought to have been, 
| you would have incurred no such risk.” 

“IT don't that I consented to let him go.” 

“ Well, well, I see that you are incorrigible. In your present 
humor, it is utterly futile to attempt to reason with you. Once 
more, and for the last time, I say to you, that my house will he 
open to reccive you, the moment are willing to renounce your 

“ You may be certain,that the moment I am convinced th 
foolish and absurd, I shall renounce them, and not till then.’ 

“Then I bid you farewell, for if we meet again, it must be as 
strangers,” 

“ Be it so, since it is your wish, but I shall never forget thas 


you are my brother.” 
be either did 
out. 


As she spoke, she held out her hand to him, but 
not, or would not, notice it. And so he an passed 
BE CONTINUED. 
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drew some kind of a prize, 
ten thousand of which 
Z were steel engravings of 
the “declaration of inde- 
pendence.” Well ma 
the disappointed ones loo 
upon this building as the 
} scene of receiving the sec- 
ond declaration of inde- 
pendence, not quite so ac- 
ai ceptable to them, perhaps, 
* as the panorama, or piano, 
or a watch, they had 
Wwe promised themselves, but 
4 war ten thousand pictures were 
ca a goodly round number 
t to be distributed. And 
every boy you met at that 
time seemed to have a 
full supply of declarations 
fresh from the halls of 
freedom. The Assembly 
Building belongs to John 
; J. Ridgway, Esq., a very 
’ wealthy citizen of Phila- 
: delphia, now residing at 
Paris. It was erected in 
1852, under the supervis- 
ion of John McArthar, 
Jr., architect, and Mr. 
Thomas Craven, the at- 
tentive = of Mr. Ridg- 
way. he property is 
now under the especial 
charge and direction of 
Mr. James H. Farrand, a 
most excellent and esti- 
mable man. The interior 
of the saloon, which Mr. 
Devereux has furnished 
us, in fact both views, are 
taken from a daguerreo- 
type by Mr. D. B. Rich- 
ards—well known in Phil- 
adelphia, not only as an 
artist, but a faithful da- 
guerreotypist. “he ball- 
room scene gives a life- 
like picture of the modern 
polka, as danced during 
the hop season. 


BARON HUMBOLDT. 
Frederick Henry Alex- 
ander Von Humboldt (a 
portrait of whom is given 
on 192) was born at 
Berlin on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1769. He was 
edacated at Gottingen and 
Frankfort on the Oder. 
In 1790 he visited Hol- 
land and England, in com- 
pany with Messrs. George 
orster and Von Genus; 
and in the same year pub- 
- lished his first work, enti- 
tled “‘ Observations on the Basalts of the Rhine.” In 1791 he went 
to Freyburg to receive instructions from the celebrated Werner, 
the founder of geological science, and the results of some of his 
observations in the mines of that district were published in 1799. 


. As the baron’s valuable contributions extend through more than 


half a century, we have room but for a brief mention here. 
Baron Humboldt it has been said, with equal truth and eloquence, 
thas, “he has devoted his life, in an espeesal manner, to the study 
of terrestrial philosophy. Not content with discharging the duties 
of a traveller, an observer and a cellector of facts, his philosophic 
mind was ever bent on the establishment of general laws; and it 
is te hia that we owe the first generalizations regarding the tei- 
perature of the atmosphere and the earth, its magnetical condi- 
tion, and those great features of our globe which monid its exter 
nal form, and indicate its internal history.” The last E 

news informs us that the King of Bavaria has conferred the@ran 


Cross of the Order of the Crown of Bavaria on this learned sadune, 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.j 
SUMMER NIGHT.—A PICTURE. 


Sweet Nature sleeps. The moon’s pale beams 
Fall softly round her couch of rest, 
And play amid the perfamed leaves 
And flowers, that nestle on her breast; 
While the jast ray of sunlight gleams 
Away below the fading west. 


In innocence and beauty, fair 

As the dear life that first she gave, 
Sweetly she rests: and on the air 

Her graceful tresses lightly wave; 
And guardian spirits, hovering near, 

Her blushing brow with dewdrops lave. 


The stars come smiling forth, to gaze 

Upon the fair one where she lies, 
And groups of little twinkling rays 

Are gathered in the far-off skies; 
Sporting and dancing in the haze, 

Like infant fauns with sparkling eyes. 


Like a rich basket filled with gems, 

Gleams the broad ocean, clear and bright; 
Encircling shrine and diadems, 

The bending skies around unite; 
And ’bove, below, a heaven seems 


Rejoicing in the other’s light 


Abroad, through all the shadowy space, 
Unnumbered beauties greet the sight; 

There ’s love in every beaming face ; 
There ’s worship in the mellow light. 

Blissful repose! what pen can trace 
The glories of a summer night! 


4 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


COUNTRY BOARDING. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


“« Love in a cottage’ is certainly an exploded idea,” remarked 
Mr. James Briggs. For my own part, I must say I prefer the 
modern system of ‘love in a boarding-house.’ No trouble of 
marketing, you see, Araminta—” 

“Or with servants,” returned the lady. 

“No grocery bills staring you in the face at the most inconve- 
nient moment,” pursued her husband. 

“Or dinner to give out; or breakfast to see to, my dear. 


* Up in the mornin ’s no for. 
Up in the mornin’ early,’ 
responded Mrs. Briggs, poetically. 

“ Apartments with every modern convenience—gas, bath-room 
—hot and cold water, and only the trifle of a weekly bill as an 
appendage,” Mr. Briggs soliloquized, as the novel absorbed his 
wife’s attention. ‘‘I think we will keep these rooms through the 
summer.” 

By the middle of June, Mr. Briggs had changed his determina- 
tion. He took Washington Square in his way down town, every 
morning, and lingered, as long as possible, by the fountain, enjoy- 
ing its misty spray, and the society of innumerable Irish nurses 
and sickly children at the same time. He brought home dozens 
of lemons, and ordering ice water, made lemonade through the 
evening, to the risk of his health ; he wore a thin coat to the break- 
fast table, and remarked what a fine, cool morning it was, as he 
mopped his face with a pocket handkerchief. But he could not 
keep up the selfdeception. He did not think Araminta looked 
half so well in the white sacque—like an old-fashioned, short bed- 
gown, in which he constantly saw her arrayed, with a suffused 
complexion, and palm leaf fan, by way of accompaniment—as in 
her neat cambric dresses, of the month before, now pronounced 
insufferable, and abandoned, except at meal times or promenades. 
He had never been struck with the picturesque air of the areas 
and back walls of the houses in the next street; but with the sun 
shining on the seven-by-nine court-yards, the view was even less 
inviting. None of the cooks or chambermaids of Grange Place 
were romantic enough for a box of mignonette, or a pot of horse- 
shoe geranium. There was not a single green shrub, or twig, or 
leaf in sight, for the eye to refresh itself with; and a wandering 
breath of air would have considered itself thrown away in an un- 
known region, and died in despair, could it by any possibility 
have penetrated so far. 

Mr. Briggs, as a bachelor, in view of this state of things, would 
have gone on a few days’ fishing excursion, and returned to his 
business, his evening lounge, the opera at Castle Garden, a new 
creature. As a married man, who was expected to pass the eve- 
nings with his wife—Mrs. Briggs considering Castle Garden opera 
democratic and unfashionable—some other remedy must be de- 
vised. His income would not allow an entire season at a water- 
ing place, or even West Point—that js to say, including milliners’ 
bills and a private parlor. He was still too much in love with 
Araminta to be contented with seeing her sing at, dance with, and 
entertain any persons who might happen to be introduced through 
an evening in the general drawing-room. Mr. Briggs mentioned 
the heat—not exactly as an item of news—and his dilemma to a 
married man, who was accommodating him with a slight loan, at 
his counting-house. 

“Why don’t you take board in the conntry?” suggested Mr. 
Green. “Wego next week—wife, me and two babies. Splendid 
location, nine miles by Harlem Railroad! Cost you little more 
than an omnibus; get down town just as quick—and look at the 
saving, my boy! We married mer must be economical ; families 


growing up, you see! Only fourteen dollars—wife, nurse and 
two babies—driver for self on Sundays, substantial breakfast and 
tea, milk, fruit, and all that sort of thing.” 

Mr. Briggs reached home in deep thought; but how to present 
the subject to Araminta! Would she consent to bury herself in 
the country, away from Stewart’s, Broadway, all her acquaint- 
ances, who made so much of her? No wonder! 

Araminta felt the heat more than usual that day; the muslin 
sacque was discarded, her complexion was two shades deeper, 
she fanned herself still more violently, as her husband’s step 
sounded on the stairs. 

“Who had she seen in making calls that day?” Mr. Briggs 
tenderly inquired. 

“Not a soul! Everybody was gone to the country, or packing 
to go; she should n’t have a friend in town, next week! Every- 
body was going to the country, this summer—it was much more 
fashionable than usual.” 

Happy union of heart and purpose! Mrs. Briggs had resolved 
not to stay in town another week herself. 

“ How would you like New Jersey, my dear ?” 

“ Chills and fevers,” responded Mr. Briggs. 

“ Or some place on the Harlem Railroad—the Greens are going 
—nine miles out. Rye for instance.” 

“ Rye ?” doubtfally. 

“ Or Staten Island.” 

“Or Flushing,” suggested Mrs. Briggs. “Julia Dent is at 
Flushing.” Julia Dent was by no means a favorite with her 
husband. 

“Flushing—the boats would be inconvenient for business.” 

“ Or Fairfield ?” 

Fairfield was too far. He should like to go where Araminta 
would be alone all the week. Howdid people find country board ? 
Well, he would inquire among his friends down town. 


Mr. Briggs found opinions divided. Jones said, “Go to Rye, 
by all means; Mrs. Jones was delighted with the place.” Jen- 
kins was sure they would not stay there two weeks; Mrs. Jenkins 
did not like it. Green urged the Harlem Railroad, as cheapest 
and most convenient; Brown saved an hour and nine cents a day 
on the Long Island; Wright considered West Chester county a 
paradise ; Strong preferred the opposite side of the river; Lot 
advised a farm house by all means; Abrahams was sure Mrs. 
Briggs would prefer a boarding-house. Every night for a week 
these various sentiments came under discussion. Meanwhile, 
everybody said they were so late in looking for board, there would 
not be much choice. 

Green promised to inquire in his neighborhood, but never recol- 
lected it; Strong could not hear of a place for sixteen miles ; 
they were full where Jones was staying. Mr. Briggs grew tired 
of depending on his friends and neighbors, and passing his eve- 
nings in vain attempts to keep cool. Something must be done— 
the first of July was at hand, fire-works were going up in the mar- 
ket, preparatory to a more noisy ascension on the Fourth. Mrs. 
Briggs, like a sensible woman as she was, proposed consulting 
the newspapers. It was a little singular it had not occurred to 
her husband before. To be sure, there were plenty of advertise- 
ments. Mr. Briggs got as far from the heat of the gas-burner, as 
the type would permit, and unfolded the Evening Express. Mrs. 
Briggs brought up the morning’s “‘ Herald” and “‘ Times.” 

“Here now,” said Mr. Briggs, looking over the top of the 
sheet. 


Fami.ies or single ns can obtain genteel board, at Wil- 
liamsburgh, fourteen miles from New York, on the Harlem Rail- 
road, trains running hourly. The house is beautifully built and 
shaded by large fruit trees and shrubbery, and is only eight min- 
utes’ walk from the depot. Good fare, including fresh vegetables 
ay from the garden. Apply on the premises to the Misses 

rown. 


“ Sounds very well, certainly,” said Mrs. Briggs. “ Here’s 
something more promising yet.” 


Brack Laxe Horet, Counry.—Mountain air, a 
lake of crystal, spring water, best fishing—pickerel, trout and 
perch—boats gratis, safe bathing, families at home, myriads of 
strawberries, black and eaiianien grow about the lake and mead- 


ows, churches near the hotel, post-office opposite the door, fine 
rooms, ete., ete. 


“Did you ever hear such unrivalled attractions ?” 

“Promises too much,” said Mr. Briggs; “ { know that style of 
advertisements very well. Besides, its-ten hours from the city, 
partly by stage. How’s this?” 


Part of a comfortable farm-house, containing three rooms, 
with use of stable and other conveniences, to let, within three 
miles of the City Hall, Brooklyn, at the low rent of seven dollars 
per month, to res le people desirous of agreeable societ 
without children. Zeligious persons preferred. Address (post paid). 

“T never heard that children were considered an element in 
‘ agreeable society’ before, did you, my dear?” 

“ Here’s a man who says he’s no objection to them, ‘provided 
they are tame.’ He is advertising for board, however. O, do lis- 
ten—happy man! And Mrs. Briggs laughed merrily, as she 
read : 


Boarp Wantep.—A young gentleman about to be married, 
wishes to obtain permanent board for himself and wife. The ad- 
vertiser doés not care for splendor or an epicure’s table, but an 
intelligent and cheerful private family, of some young persons at 
least, and where a refined and accomplished young lady will meet 
with sympathy and congenial acquaintances. Any genteel, social 
family, possessing the Son requisites in an eminent d , and 
who would not expect extravagant terms, might find in the adver- 
tisers a pleasant addition to their family, may address C. H. 
H., Union Square post-office, post paid. 


“ Mcdest,”*said Mr. Briggs. ‘‘ Shows great consideration for 


— 


the future Mrs. H. H. certainly ; but that does not help us any. 
What do you think of this ?’, 


Boarp at Randolph, Long Island, on the Long Island Rail- 
road. Scenery, magnificent ; house, unsurpassed ; rooms, numer- 
ous, well finished and cheerful ; fruits, choice, various and abun- 
dant; water, excellent. For particulars, inquire on the premises. 


“Suppose you try, my dear,”’ Mrs. Briggs returned amiably, 
“and the Misses Brown. Could you get away from the store for 
a day or two, we might make a little excursion of it.” 

“ Just so, Araminta—do you good.” And feeling that the im- 
portant matter was more than half ac@omplished, the slumbers of 
Mr. Briggs that night were filled with visions of fishing, bathing, 
beautiful scenery, fresh fruit and vegetables. _ 

Mrs. Briggs coming from Albany, had never been upon the far- 
famed island, except to pay calls at Brooklyn, or for a ride to 
Greenwood Cemetery. She had heard it called “‘a garden” so 
often, that she imagined a kind of Eden was about to open to her 
view ; and was prepared to be delighted with everything. Secretly 
she fancied Randolph was to be the very place for them. It was 
within a few miles of Rockaway; and that recalled a song she 
used to sing with great family applause, years ago. 

“On Old Long Island’s shore, 
an hour I’ve whi ied away, 
Listening to the breakers’ roar 

That wash the beach at Rockaway.” 
She began to hum it, as she leaned over the side of the Brooklyn 
ferry-boat, and planned a week or two there at the very least; 
while her husband balanced her shawl on his arm, and thought 
her green crape bonnet very becoming. 

The cars of this celebrated railroad could not be described— 
except in an advertisement—as either clean or comfortable. Mrs. 
Briggs reflected—as she sat choking in the smoke, which beat 
down into the windows, with a prospect of freight cars and sloppy 
milk cans before her—that she would be obliged to endure them 
every time she came to the city; and then the road was very 
rough, and they moved so very slowly, and the country around 
Brooklyn was so particularly uninteresting. When was the fine 
scenery going to begin? How long would they be getting to 
Randolph ‘—and what was that the conductor said about a branch 
track? Would they have to change cars to go thirty miles ? 

The cars shuffled and rumbled on; the fine scenery was cer- 
tainly not on the railroad track. There was a branch road of two 
miles to Randolph, though the name of the village was deceitfully 
called out by the conductor, as they were deposited on a platform 
in company with a large collection of empty milk cans. A single 
track extended, like the trail of a serpent, across a boundless plain, 
as destitute of shade as the desert of Sahara. A “horse car” 
awaited them, drawn by a dilapidated specimen of the city omni- 
bus tribe. The car was peculiar in form and construction, and 
had the appearance of pitching directly upon the poor animal’s 
heels, at every slide. 

Araminta compared this part of their excursion to “ going to 
sea in a butter tub.” The horizon line bounded the view on 
either side ; two wandering cows were the only objects between 
them and the horizon. Once a carryall passed them; it was like 
meeting a ship out sight of land. 

The car paused in the middle of a long, uniform, main street ; 
the driver presented his claim for ten cents additional fare each. 
“A dollar and ten cents a day,” Mr. Briggs said thoughtfully— 
not much saving there. 

Araminta was tired already; her spirits had gone down every 
mile of the way. Her head ached with the uneasy motion of the 
cars. She felt as if “out of humanity’s reach ”—cut off entirely 
by the Randolph Branch ; and yet humanity gave tokens of exist- 
ence all around. A butcher’s shop, baker’s, grocer’s, sad- 
dler’s, blacksmith’s, doctor’s office, = tin sign, two tav- 
erns, evidently rivals, and sundry up and down frame dwelling- 
houses, with lilac bushes before the front door, comprised the view. — 
Mr. Briggs seemed to think comment unnecessary, for he made 
only inquiries, depositing his wife in the ladies’ parlor of the near- 
est tavern, with a thin-legged, yellow keyed piano, two portraits, 
and a three weeks old Tribune, for companions. 

“The butcher took boarders, the doctor’s wife had thought of 
it—so did Widow Smith, in the yellow house with the lilac bushes.” 
Mr. Briggs showed the advertisement; the landlord guessed it 
must be Captain Van Duzer’s, and directed them to “The Ab- 
bey,” accordingly. 

Our readers may recollect the reasons given in “ Little Padling- 
ton” for Col. Déminate’s choice of that title for his place—“ first, 
because it’s the fashion; and secondly, because it’s a small, red, 
brick house, standing in a cabbage garden.” 

Mrs. Briggs thought of this as they approached Captain Van 
Duzer’s residence, though it was a white farm cottage, with severe 
green blinds, a poplar tree placed on each side, and the whole 
landscape seemed copied from the bottom of an ancient sampler 
for grace, accuracy and variety. The rooms were “ numerous,” 
doubtless ; the two state apartments offered to their inspection 
could have been comprehended in the closets of their present 
apartments. It was just twelve o’clock, and a strong smell of 
dinner pervaded the interior of the “abbey.” Mrs. Briggs looked 
at Mr. Briggs; Mr. Briggs returned the glance, and declined reg- 
istering himself as a guest of the captain’s, particularly as he 
found that, owing to the branch arrangement, he would be obliged 
to leave Araminta at half past six, returning at the same hour in 
the evening. They were breakfasting at nine, at present. 

Mrs. Briggs was not so certain that she should like to go to th 
country, after all, when she entered her handsomely furnish 
parlor in Twenty-fourth Street, just as the six o’clock dfnner-bell 
rang; at any rate, she came to the conclusion Mr. Briggs might| 
explore alone, in future. It was well Mr. Briggs put such entire \ 
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confidence in his book-keeper; he spent five days and fifteen 
dollars before his search was ended. 

Araminta was prepared to “do the rural”’ in its full extent. 
In her last shopping expedition down Broadway, she purchased a 
broad straw flat, and a pair of thick walking shoes—that is to say, 
the soles had the consistency of at least two sheets of paper. 
She made-her selection of books with a view to the same object— 
a magnificent edition of Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard, 
and Miss Cooper’s “‘ Rural Hours,” being among them. She 
was fitted for two more white dresses at Madame Garett’s, and 
packed her bridal presents to send to her mother’s. She took 
only six trunks, two easy chairs, a work-basket table, a foot otto- 
man, a bird cage, a papier machie writing-desk, a silver inkstand, 
and one eteger of cologne stands, and baskets, etc. But then, she 
was only going to-stay six months. 

Mr. Briggs had made a most fortunate selection. Araminta 
pronounced it charming—anything looked charming after the 
“scenery ” of Randolph. The six trunks fitted the entire space 
of the chamber floor—the rest of her furniture was deposited in 
the parlor for the present. It also contained a chintz-covered 
lounge—that was delightful. She made an especial toilet for an 
afternoon under the trees, on the river bank—a white muslin 
apron, plain cambric collar and undersleeves, the new straw flat, 
with a bow and ends of green ribbon; she was resolved to have 
everything in keeping. She came out to Mr. Briggs, blushing 
and smiling at her own good looks, with a cambric handkerchief 
to him, while he read aloud to her. The picture was completed. 
Mr. Briggs thought so, and closed the volume admiringly. She 
did perch the gold thimble on the tip of her finger, and stitch 
away daintily—besides, they had not been married a year yet. 

“ And so my Araminta likes her new home ?” 

“0, so much! Such a nice, lovely old lady, and a chintz 
lounge in the parlor ; such beautiful roses, and grass, and trees.” 

“ So near the depot,” suggested Mr. Briggs. 

« And such a view! so much sky! such delightful clouds! such 
a heavenly sunset—and the cherries would be ripe in another 
week 

“Good bread, too—a great thing on a country table””—Mr. 
Briggs had had twinges of dyspepsia—“and fresh vegetables 
from the garden.” 

“Plenty of currant bushes ; and such a perfect view of the river, 
and the swan-like sails of the vessels—the peas tasted like another 
vegetable.” ©, she should be too happy, Araminta feared. 
After all her doubts, since that visit to Randolph, steel forks 
seemed to be the only real trouble there was to encounter. 

And here a light breeze was followed by a very decided slap on 
the cheek from Mr. Briggs. ; 

“ My love!” 

“ Only a musquito, my dear,” apologized Mr. Briggs. “I saw 
he was going to give you trouble.” 

Mrs. Briggs crossed one slippered foot over the other, and 
slightly covered the instep; the enemy was following up, the 
attack. Mr. Briggs turned back his wristband and examined his 
arm attentively. 

“Had n’t they better go int Araminta had been so fatigued, 
and the dew was falling.” 

Mrs. Briggs did not think proper to see through the ruse ; the 
dew was falling, and had taken the starch out of her muslin apron. 
She stumbled over one of the open trunks ; all of them were open, 
and their, contents scattered about in making her rural toilet and 
finding her sewing materials. It did not add to the comfort of 
the apartment, which certainly seemed very small. There was 
no regular chambermaid to ring in—the one maid of all work was 
washing up the tea things. A candle, moreover, made a poor sub- 
stitute for the large gas burner to which she had been accustomed ; 
but the flame was bright enough to attract myriads of insects from 
the trees and shrub The toilet accommodations were very 
limited. One bowl and shallow basin in common, no slop jar, no 
foot bath, two very small towels. The work proceeded slowly. 

“OQ, what is that?” And Araminta crouched behind the foot- 
board of the high bed, as a mysterious visitor flapped his horny 
wings in her face, and then against the white-washed wall. 

“Only a black beetle, my love. Wait one moment.” And 
Mr. Briggs gave chase in a very unpicturesque costume. “The 
bed looks very clean and nice. You should see some country beds, 
Araminta,” he added, encouragingly. 

“ Feathers—a hot night in July!” Mrs. Briggs shrunk back, 
and declared it was no use, she couldn’t attempt it. 

“ Just for to-night,dear. Iwill order a pal—pal—what do you 
call it?—a palliasse in town to-morrow, or a mattress, if you 
prefer it.” 

“Cotton sheets and pillow cases!” was the next discovery. 
There were more “real trials” than steel forks, Mrs. Briggs 
thought, as the light was finally extinguished, and she endeavored 

’ to forget them in sleep. Mr. Briggs was breathing a gentle nasal 
solo, in accompaniment to the musquitoes. His wife envied the 
tranquil spirit that could repose so calmly. She was conscious 
of a disturbed sensation under the sleeve of the left arm. She 
thought it must be imagination, at first; but no, it drew on grad- 
ually to the shoulder—something was in motion there. Mrs. 
Briggs pressed her hand tightly over the intruder, with admirable 
presence of mind, as.she awoke her husband ; a hasty search for 
candles and matches ensued, and both were filled with fearful sus- 
picions. Mr. Briggs had captured the black beetle! Strange as 
it seems, the discovery was a relief; that was not what she feared. 

“ Are you sure it is dead, dear?” 

“* Drown-ded,’ as Mr. Peggotty would say, ’Minta—perished 
in a wash tub. Good night, love!’” 

“Good night, again !” and a brief tranquillity ensued. 
“ My dear!” Mr. Briggs had already relapsed to visions of 


the night. He had travelled, and cotton sheets were familiar to 
him; his wife felt the heat and irritation in every nerve. She 
felt something more. ‘My dear, are you awake?” And this 
time the voice grew a little more eager in its intonation. 

“Yes—no!” said Mr. Briggs. “Fifty shares—black beetle— 
buyers sixty—what is it, ’Minta ?”’ 

“Nothing! Perhaps—only dear, I thought—I imagined—will 
you please light the candle again? © dear!” And Mrs. Briggs 
sobbed out, timid and sleepless as she was. 

Mr. Briggs stumbled over a trunk in this second attempt at 
illumination, and hurt his ankle. The worst suspicions were con- 
firmed ; there was a still more harassing enemy than the mus- 
quito tribe to encounter. Besides, a thunder shower had come 
up, and the rain fell heavily on the roof, as peal after peal rolled 
over them. 

“Never mind, ’Minta—there—never mind ; I dare say it’s acci- 
dental. It’s well I lighted the candle, though; here’s the rain 
beating right into this trunk. I shall have to shut the windows.” 

“O, my winter silks are in there ; they will be ruined, they spot 
so—the windows don’t let down at the top—we shall be smoth- 
ered. O, hold the light! My hand is swelling as if it was pois- 
oned—there, under the pillow, quick!” And Mr. Briggs was 
thoroughly roused, and gave chase as directed. 

The cotton pillow case was wet with tears. Mrs. Briggs thought 
of the Croton, cool and abundant, gushing into the marble sink, 
with a touch—of the fine linen ‘sheets, the airy rooms, the silver 
forks, they had left behind them, as Eve might have done of the 
fountains, and flowers, and grassy slopes of paradise. Fear drove 
away the least approach of sleep, and for the first time, for many 
years, she saw the sun rise. To be sure it was part of her prom- 
ised rural happiness ; but she preferred choice, even in nature’s 
beauties, to compulsion. 

But disastrous commencements have proverbially pleasant 
closes. The good-natured hostess was quite open to conviction 
on the subject of a mattress, and the virtues of scalding water ; 
musquito bars frustrated the manceuvres of the other wing of the 
army, and effectually excluded all beetles, black or brown. The 
little room assumed a homelike air; the town chambermaid’s 
daily arrangements were gone, under the tasteful hands of Mrs. 
Briggs, who grew more domestic and wife-like every day, in the 
absence of parlor gossip and tempting shops. She has even been 
known to look longingly at an empty house and grounds in the 
neighborhood; and thinks she should like to make a venture at 
housekeeping another season, if Mr. Briggs can bring his mind to 
permanent “love in a cottage.” 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
“O LET ME DWELL WHERE FREEDOM REIGNS.” 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


O let me dwell where freedom reigns, 
I ask not wealth nor power; 

But life, without her smile, would be 
Like earth without a flower. 


Brave hearts have shed their life for her, 
On battle-field and wave; 

And nobly chose to breathe her air, 
Or slumber in the grave. 


For her the field of Marathon, 
With blood was deeply dyed; 
And Sparta’s ‘: Lion ” in the pass 
Struck down a tyrant’s pride. 


On deck—on rock—on bastion, 
Her stirring cry has rung; 

Mid the wild woods of a thousand hills, 
Her songs shall yet be sung. 


A Banockburn and Bunker Hill, 
Sha'l long remembered be, 

And hearts shall burn with noble zeal, 
And man shall yet be free. 


Heaven bless the efforts of the just, 
And bid their will be done; 

And grant to each down-trodden land 
A future Washington. 


+ — 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE CHINESE INSURRECTION. 


BY REV. JOHN RICHARDS. 


Frox the North China Herald of May 28th, a paper printed at 
Shanghai, we gather the following interesting particulars concern- 
ing the rise and progress of the rebellion in China. 

The insurgent chief, by name Hung-sew-tseuen, was born about 
twenty-five miles from Canton. He took the first literary degree ; 
but finding his way to office barred, he turned his attention to 
Christianity, which he learned from a medical missionary at Can- 
ton. He then established a community of Christians in the pro- 
vince of Kwang-si, next west of Kwang-tung, of which Canton is 
the capital. From these two provinces his adherents were  gath- 
ered; and hence we have explained the Christian and Protestant 
character of the insurrection—these provinces being most in con- 
nection with the efforts of missionary and Bible societies. The 
chief is about forty years‘old. , 

He and his followers suffering persecution for their religion, 
took up arms for their defence ; and meeting with almost uniform 
success, he conceived the bold design, and declared his divine 
mission to be that, of exterminating the Manchoos—the reigning 
dynasty—of abolishing idolatry and setting up a new, eycn a 


Christian dynasty, calling God the Heavenly Father, and Jesus 
Christ the Elder Brother and Saviour of the world. 

After the first successes, they are found, Nov. 30, 1852, in pos- 
session of Chang-sha, the capital of the Hoonan, the province 
next north of Kwung-si and Kwungtung. Decembe: 13th, they 
entered the city of Yo-chow at the northeast corner of Hoonan, 
on the great river Yang-tsze, which, flowing by Woochang and 
Nankin, empties at Shanghai. The imperialists fled from Yo-chow 
in dismay at their approach. They next advanced on Woochang, 
invested it, and on the 12th of January took it. February 18th 
and 24th, they took the two important cities of Kew-keang, on the 
Po-yang Lake, and Gan-king, the capital of the province of Gan- 
hwuy. Here they levied $1,500,000 in silver and 50,000 peculs 
of rice. 

March 8th, they appeared before Nankin, and on the 19th, they 
sprang a mine under the wall, and entered through the breach. 
Nankin is a walled city, four miles square, and contains two mil- 
lions of people. They proceeded to the inner city, which was 
garrisoned by seven thousand imperial troops. These made not 
the slightest resistance, but threw down their arms, crying, 
“Spare our lives, O prince!’ Nevertheless, they were all, to- 
gether with thirteen thousand women and children (Tartars), put 
to the sword, one hundred only escaping. This slaughter resulted 
from the rooted impression that they are bound to exterminate 
the Tartar race. The other inhabitants were not molested. The 
imperial fleet fled down the river, pursued by the fleet of the insur- 
gents, and escaped. They then advanced on Chinkeang, forty- 
seven miles below Nankin, and took it March 31st, the garrison 
of twenty thousand flying without striking a blow. A long bat- 
tery of three miles lined with guns, along the river bank, fell into 
their hands, not one of which had been discharged. Two other 
cities in this quarter, Kwa-chow and Yang-chow, fell into their 
hands. These being on the line of the great north and south 
canal, cut off the supplies going to Pekin. From Nankin to 
Pekin it is about five hundred miles, and from Nankin to Shang- 
hai about two hundred. 

The regular fighting force of the insurgents is from 30,000 to 
40,000 men, chiefly from the provinces of Kwangtung, Kwang-si 
and Hoonan, all wearing long hair in protest against the religion 
of the Tartar race. They are well supplied with cannon, but 
poorly with muskets ; they know little about the discipline and 
evolutions of European troops. In many respects their discipline 
is strict. Their first regulation is, diligently to obey the com- 
mands of Heaven ; the next, to learn the ten commandments, the 
creed and the morning and evening prayers and thanksgivings ; 
and the third forbids opium smoking and spirit drinking. The 
proclamation of the chief contains the following: “Let the forces 
of all ranks composing our army acknowledge the true religion, 
and act accordingly. God, the Heavenly Father and Supreme 
Lord, is the only true God. From this time forth, let the troops 
address us as Lord (Sovereign) simply. They must not entitle 
us Supreme, thereby offending against the Heavenly Father and 
Heavenly Brother.” 

At the latest dates the insurgents were in quiet possession of 
Nankin and the neighboring cities. They have so strongly gar- 
risoned and fortified Nankin, that it is thought impossible for the 
imperial troops to take it back again. As the insurgents hold the 
grand canal which supplied Pekin, that city is already in great 
distress for provisions; and as the tribute is cut off from the 
south, the emperor is in distress for funds to pay his troops. The 
people, through whose territories the invading army has passed, 
have submitted implicitly to the dictation of the chief. The boat- 
men on the great river, numbering 120,000, being thrown out of 
employment by the entire interruption of commerce, and having 
no particular attachments to the reigning power, give manifest 
signs of espousing the cause of the chief—not simply as citizens, 
but soldiers. All things look as if the rebellion would be entirely 
successful, the Tartar dynasty overthrown, and with it all remains 
of idolatry. The idols have all been destroyed in the cities the 
insurgents hold, and with them the temples. When the Hermes 
was at Nankin, the river was full of floating images of the dishon- 
ored gods. Another thing, foreigners are no longer called “ bar- 
barians,” but are saluted as brethren. When the United States 
Steamer Susquehannah lay at Shanghai, in April last, hundreds 
of Chinese visited her. One, a teacher of one of the American 
missionaries, wrote a graphic description of the vessel, acknowl- 
edging, in high terms, the superiority of the so-called barbarians. 
Of the engine he says: “ How a contrivance so ingenious, so life- 
like, and so convenient, could have been conceived and con- 
structed, I cannot comprehend. And then, its cost, who can tell ? 
I could only behold and wonder, if, out of ten thousand parts, I 
could comprehend and speak of ons. To explain the whole 
minutely is an im possibility.” 
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PROVIDENCE INSTITUTION FOR SAVINGS. 


On page 184 we give an engraving of this edifice, which was 
commenced early last year, and was designed by the Messrs. Hall, 
architects, of Providence and Boston, under the sanction of the 
building committee, Messrs. Rob’t H. Ives, Isaac Brown and Seth 
Adams, Jr., Esqs. We thus particularize the committee for their 

taste and judgment in the selection of the design. The 
uilding, on the exterior, is wholly of granite, executed in the best 
manner, agreeably to the plans and drawings of the architects, and 
under their directions. The location is on South Main Street, be- 
tween the Providence Bank Building on the north, and the man- 
sion of Isaac Brown, on the south. The building is, of itself, 37 
feet 6 inches frontage, and 55 feet deep, raised on a basement of 
about 6 feet 6 inches in height. The basement is in courses of 
split granite grooved ashlar; and the superstructure is wholly cf 
hewn granite, hammered in the best manner, finishing around tho 
bailding with a full, elaborative and dental cornice. The end cf 


the build’nz facing on the strect, finishes with a pediment, as rep 
reseuted it tue 
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g. A. BROOKS'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE CRYSTAL PALACE, NEW YORK. 


NEW SAVINGS INSTITUTION, PROVIDENCE, RB. 


[For deseri 
see page 187.) 


_ flattened by age, to its 


PATENT EYE-CUPS. 


In the and beau- 
ty of the Industrial Ex- 
hibition, diminutive ar- 
ticles of great utility are 
in danger of being over- 
looked. Among these, 
the Patent Eye-Cups of 
J. Ball & -» merit 
more than ordinary no- 
tice. Ou . engravin 
represents the exte: 
character of the inven- 
tion, the object of which 
is to restore the lens of 
the eye, after it becomes 


original convexity, so 
that the sight may be 
as strohg as it was in 
youth. e ball is con- 
structed of India rub- 
ber, and the other ex- 
tremity is of wood, so 
that it may be applied 
to the socket of the eye. 
The India rubber being 
pressed, a vacuum is 
created, on the applica- 
tion of the instrament 
to its use; and the flat- ‘ , 
tening of the cornea is . Although the invention is simple, yet thousands, 
upon thousands of the instruments are sent by mail to various sections of the coun- 
try, and the warehouse of J. Ball & Co., 100 Nassau Street, New York, is ‘a’ scene’ 
of activity, from early morn till evéning—the merits of the invention having -been- 
acknowledged wens mp who have used them. Their. construction is. based, 
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PATENT EVE CUPS. Pe. 


upon a sound principle in optics, and it is.a truly valuable invention. 
GROUPS OF CHILDREN AND DOGS. al ; 
Among a collection of beautifal bronzes at the Crystal Palace, coming from the 


German States and exhibited by Fr. Hoelick, are two groups of children and dogs,’ 
which we have engraved. In truthfulness and expression, we have seldom if ever 
seen them excelled, even by Landseer. They are match groups, and stand about 
twelve inches high. One represents a girl and mastiff, the latter of whom is stand- 


. 


GIRL AND DOG, EXHIBITING AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


ing in anxious expectation of his dinner, which the girl has in her hands, The 
expression on the face of the dog is wonderfully true to nature, and even the most 
insensible cannot behold it without emotions of surprise and admiration. ‘The 
dilated nostrils and erect ears, in connection with the eye, i ich is the principal 
charm, are so perfectly correct, and the whole group dispiays such a thorough 
knowledge and Pigh appreciation of art, that we can but feel that it has been a labor. 
of love with the artist. The other consists of a boy, who is inciting a Newfound- 


land dog to the attack. This is eg means behind the other’ in‘ the thorough’: 


expression and animation displayed in the dog’s face. Every muscle seems strained, 
every nerve in action, ready to spring in answer to the appeal of his young master, 
whose expression and action are likewise perfect. _We have been unable to learn the 
name of the artist; but whoever he is, he deserves the highest meed of praise for 
the talent which he has displayed in these groups. : 
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BOY AND DOG, EXHIBITING AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
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FATIGUE DRESS. 
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LIBUTEN ANT. 


LIEUT. COMMANDANT 


UNIFORM OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE POLICE, NEW YORK. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE POLICE. 


Bowyer, the efficient assistant of Chief Matsell, of the city police. 
Lieut. Bowyer is assisted by Lieut. Peale of Company ‘A, Lieut. 
Carey of Company B, Lieut. Ricard of Company C, and Lient. 
Jamison of Company D. The uniform of the corps is a tight, 
single-breasted, dark blue frock-coat, navy pattern, and light blue 
pants, with a black stripe down the outside seam. The cap is 
dark blue cloth, with the letters “ Crystal Palace Police” on the 


front. The belts are black patent leather, and in a throg on the: 


left side is 4 short club of lignumvits or other hard wood. The | pay is at the rate of $600 perjannum. 


star worn is similar in shape to that of the metropolitan police, 
and has in the centre a representation of the Palace, with the 
words “Crystal Palace Police,” sarrounding it. The star, but- 
tons, and other metal ornaments of the lieut. commandant are of 
gilt; those of the four lieutenants are of silver, and ail the officers 
wear white belts, and the first officer wears two rows of gilt lace 
outside the stripe on the pants, and two on the cuffs and collar of 
the coats. The privates wear a cap when in uniform. A 
neat and serviceable fatigue dress consists of linen cap and ‘coat, 
with but one belt. One prominent feature in the organization of 


- this corps is the fact that the remaining members of the Ist regi- 


ment New York Volunteers have been enrolled in its ranks. 
This is a gratifying fact, and we hail with joy the attempt to aid 
and assist the remaining few of those gallant men who so nobly 
sustained our country’s flag from Vera;Cruz/to Mexico. Their 


Our artist has re 

the group in the act of “spotting” a pickpocket,.a scene he wit- 
nessed while engaged in sketching. Quite a number of the light- 
fingered gentry have been detected in their operations in and 
about the Palace. Such places invariably draw together all the 
pickpockets of the town, as well as a large portion of the better 
classes and strangers. Large numbers of persons who are robbed, 
desiring’ to avoid notoriety, never make their loss known to a 
third party, consequently the number of pickpockets must be 
very large, since we hear enough of their operations to establish 
this. Particularly are the Crystal Palace police available in pre- 
venting this sort of depredation upon visitors, and their instruc- 
tions lead them to keep ever on the watch to detect the culprits, 
and bring them to justice. .The.corps is-underthe most thorough 
disciplineand organization, and contributes much tewards preserv- 
ing order and decorum on the premises. 


185 q 
| 
Our artist has inthe above graphic picture presented a group “E 
. of the Palace police. This force consists-of a captain, lieut. t: 
commandant, four lieutenants, four sergeants, and four companies t § 
of men, who are on duty night and day in the Palace, to protect e 
the immense amount of Captain Dupont, | 
U. 8. N., is the nominal head, we believe, of the a although | § 
the immediate command is in the hands of Lieut, Commandant ; 
3 
| 
| | 4 
| 
| | | 
‘ VIAVUCT OF THE BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON RAILROAD. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
MODNTAIN SCENES. 


BY MRS. SARAH E. DAWES. 


I’ve been far up among the mountains, 
Mid silvery streams and flowing fountains, 
Where the tall trees wave their giant arms, 
And nature wears a thousand charms. 


I have climbed far up the rocky steep, 
And wandered among the valleys deep ; 
Ive crossed the river’s rocky bed, 

And stood where foaming waters spread. 


I’ve seen the spring from the mountain’s side, 
Pouring, in bright drops, its limpid tide ; 

No drink on earth so pure can be, 

As that which flows, sweet spring, from thee! 


O sweet and clear is the mountain air, 

And bright are flowers that blossom there ; 
0 Nature I love the bright seashore, 

But mountain scenes have charmed me more. 


+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE STRATAGEM. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


Maria Lorurop was a bright-eyed, laughing girl, generous- 
hearted and faithful ; but she had one fault: she was sometimes 
very obstinate, and upon certain subjects she was more apt to be 
governed by prejudice than by principle. She had much personal 
beauty, and her mind was well stored with general information ; 
yet her father often had occasion to regret the little obstinacies 
that once in a while would make their appearance. 

“Maria,” said Mr. Lothrop one evening, as himself and wife 
were seated in the sitting-room with their daughter, “‘ to-morrow 
Charles Sherman will be here, and it is my desire that you should 
be yourself when he arrives. Now do not— 

“ Stop, stop, father,” interrupted Maria, with considerable earn- 
estness, “you know what I have said. This making plans for 
one’s marriage beforehand is not exactly the thing. I have not 
even seen the young man yet, and I know not how I shall like 
him.” 

“Ah, Maria,” said the old gentleman, “‘ were you really honest 
now, I shout ask no more, but you do not mean exactly what 
you say.” 

“‘ How so, father ?” 

“Why, you are prejudiced against the young linn, and you are 
determined not to like him at any rate.’ 

The maiden smiled, and bit her delicate fingers. 

“ You know I speak the truth, Maria,” continued Mr. Lothrop. 

“ Indeed, father, I know no such thing. I am not prejudiced 
against this Charles Sherman. But I don’t think it looks very 
well in him to set himself down as my future husband.” 

“He has not done so, my child.” 

“But you said he was coming to make the necessary arrange- 
ments.” 

“ So he is, but thus far it has all been my doings. I know that 
he will make you a good husband.” 

“ That is—if he ever is my husband,” added Maria, with a sig- 
nificant nod of the head. 

Mr. Lothrop looked troubled. 

“ Maria,” said her mother, as she laid down the book which she 
had been holding in her hand, “if you wish to please your pa- 
rents, you will overcome this prejudice which you have been nur- 
turing. Your father and myself both desire that you should be- 
come the wife of Charles Sherman, and that desire is founded on 
@ sincere wish for your future welfare. We know the young man, 
and we know him to be one of the most exemplary and upright 
young men with whom we haye ever been acquainted. His father 
was a friend indeed to us, and we know that the son inherits all 
the father’s virtues. Charles is wealthy, but that is nothing to us. 
His other qualities have recommended him to our love and esteem. 
Now you have no prior attachment; I know that your heart is 
free, and we wish you to marry the man of our choice.” 

What ‘—Marry where I cannot love?” uttered Maria. 

“No, no, my child. It is our wish that you should love him 

* first; and if you will but meet him with a warm, generous, open 
heart, and without prejudice, you cannot help loving him.” 

“I tell you, mother, there is no need that you,should say any 
more about this matter. If you do not wish that Mr. Sherman 
should be coldly treated, you had better not have him come here, 
for I know I shall not like him.” 

Mrs. Lothrop said no more, but she looked disappointed as she 
turned her eyes towards her husband. The old gentleman sat 
for some time without speaking. At length an unusual degree of 
sternness settled over his features as he looked once more towards 
his child. He knew that if she had resolved not to love young 
Sherman, she would not do it, though the youth had been an 
angel from heaven. He saw that she was determined to be stub- 
born on the point, and that no reason could reach her. 

Charles Sherman -was the son of one of Lothrop’s old friends, 
and during the summer previous Mr. and Mrs. Lothrop had spent 
two months with him at the home of a relative, while Maria had 
remained at home attending school. Charles had seen the fair 
girl twice at the theatre in a neighboring city, without being 


known by her, and he was far from being unwilling to accept of 


Mr. Lothrop’s proposal to make the visit which was now antici- 
pated. Both the father and mother had made up very strong 
‘hopes of having the young man for a son-in-law, for they knew 
that he was all that could be asked for in a hasband. 


visi 


“So you are determined not to love Mr. Sherman ?” said the 
old gentleman, after he had —— his daughter for some mo- 
ments in silence. 

“ don’t think I shall;” Sate, 

“In short, you mean to be stubborn about it.” 

“TI don’t know about that.” 

“ Well, I do,” replied Mr. Lothrop, “for I can see it in your 
eye, and in your manner. But now let me tell you what I have 
made up my mind upon: If Charles Sherman asks me for your 
hand, he shall have it.” 

“ He’ll be a fool to take an unwilling hand,” said Maria, not 
quite believing that her father was in earnest. 

“Be that as it may,” returned Lothrop, “if he asks me for it 
he shall have it, and then he may learn you to love him, or he 
may tame you into subjection—just which he pleases.” 

“Umph! We'll see about that,” uttered the pretty girl, with 
her lips very tightly pressed together. ‘“‘ We’ll see.” 

“ Ay,—so we shall see,” added her father. 

“If he asks you for my hand he shall have it, eh?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then we will see.” 

n 
em afraid there’s no use in pushing this matter any further,” 
said Mrs. Lothrop. “ Maria will never love him, and of course 
you will not force her to marry him. I am sorry, but I don’t see 
how it is to be helped.” 

“I know she is prejudiced,” returned the husband, “and that 
prejudice results from a mere whim ; butin this case I am not wil- 
ling to give way to it. The trial shall be made.” 

Mrs. Lothrop looked curiously into her husband’s face, but she 
made no further remark, for well she knew if he had an object in 
view he would be very likely to accomplish it. 

It was towards the middle of the afternoon on the following 
day that the stage stopped in front of Mr. Lothrop’s dwelling, 
and two young men alighted therefrom. Two trunks were taken 
from the baggage-rack, and in a moment afterwards Mr. Lothrop 
met the visitors in the yard. Maria stood at the window and saw 
these proceedings, and she knew that one of these young men 
must be her quasi lover. The other she supposed to be a young 
man by the name of Brown whom her father had also invited to 
visit them. A curious smile stole over her face as she stood there 


‘| and gazed, and when she turned away she set about preparing 


herself for the meeting. 

“Mr. Sherman,” said Lothrop, as the fair girl entered the room 
where the two young men were seated, “allow me to present my 
daughter. Maria, this is Charles Sherman.” 

The young man arose, and in a stiff, uncouth manner Maria 
extended her hand. She did not appear bashful, but she seemed 
actually clownish. 

“This is William Brown, Maria, one of my young friends 
erewah the city,” said Mr. Lothrop, as he turned towards the second 


Seorka wasnt her hand to Mr. Brown with more frankness 
than she had exercised in her greeting to Sherman, but still she 
did not appear herself. She had resolved to make Sherman 
disgusted witn her and thus frighten him off. 

Both the young men were good looking, and both appeared to 
be gentlemen in every sense of the word. Perhaps Brown might 
have been considered the most handsome at first sight, but on ac- 
quaintance there could have been little to choose. Maria, how- 
ever, began to discover defects in Sherman at first sight. She 
had determined to dislike him, and so she went at work to torture 
his appearance in her imagination. She thought he looked at her 
too familiarly—that he seemed to regard her as already his own 
property, and without any great stretch of her effort she set him 
down at once as a bore. Brown, on the other hand, she thought 
to be a wonderfully good looking man, and after she had scen him 
five minutes she made up her mind that he would make a very 
agreeable companion. 

Ere long Mr. Lothrop made some excuse for calling Brown out 
of the room, and, as Mrs. Lothrop followed them, Sherman and 
Maria were left alone. The young man moved his chair nearer 
to the girl’s side, and in a familiar, social way, he remarked : 

“ This is very fine weather we are having now, Miss Lothrop.” 

“Well,” drawled Maria, with an expression of clownishness 
that outdid her most ardent desires, “‘I s’pose ‘tis kind o’ fine. 
Excellent weather for growing ’taters.”” 

Sherman was for the moment completely nonplussed. He was, 
in fact, thunderstruck ; but he soon rallied, and then he looked 
into his companion’s beautiful features to see if he could not find 
some lurking jest there. He was disappointed, however, for she 
was as earnest in her look as she could possibly be. He ventured 
another remark : 

“ You have a most beantiful garden here,” he said. 

“Ye-e-es. The sile is good. There’s old Willis—that old cur- 
mudgeon what lives right over there. You can see the chimbleys 
of his house through the trees. His garding jines ourn ; but, may 
I be buttered ef his sile is half so good. Last year we growed 
onions more’n twice as big as he did.” 

“T alluded to your flower garden,” gasped Sherman, turning 
away to hide his face. 

“O, ah,” uttered Maria, with the most silly look imaginable, 
“ yes,—I forgot all about that. Ma’am takes care of them things. 
I don’t know much about ’em, ’cause you see flowers aint of no 
use only to look at.” 

Sherman began to examine his companion more closely, and 
he found that she was not so beautiful as he had at first taken her 
to be. Her features were regular enough, but they had a vacant 
look ; and then he noticed that some portions of her dress were 
soiled, and that her tout ensemble betokened the utmost negligence. 


The young man ventured afew more remarks for the sake of 
passing the time, and so well did Maria play the part she had as- 
sumed that at the end of fifteen minutes Sherman was really dis- 
gusted at her ignorance and lack of common sense, 

It was a relief to both parties when Mr. Lothrop returned, and 
shortly afterwards Maria took occasion to leave the room. 

“Well, Maria,” said Mr. Lothrop, on the following day, “how 
do you like Mr. Sherman ?” 

“O, I abominate him.” ‘ 

“Why so?’ 

“Because he looks so independent and familiar. Why, one 
would think by the manner in which he stares at me that he was 
already a jealous husband of mine.” 

“ That is all prejudice.” 

“No it isn’t. I don’t like the man, and what is more, I never 
shall.” 

“It is all stubbornness, Maria, and I am determined not to givé 
way to it. If Mr, Sherman asks me for your hand he shall 
have it.” 

As the old gentleman thus spoke he turned quickly away, and 
a merry light played in the maiden’s eyes as she gazed after him. 

“Yes,” she said to herself, “ when he asks for my hand. Poor 
Sherman! He is afraid of me now, and I will take the best of 
care that he thinks no better of me. Ha, ha ha, when he asks for 
my hand.” 

Three days passed away, and during that time Sherman and 
Maria often met, but they conversed but very little, merely pass 
ing the usual compliments of the day, which was done on the 
girl’s part with her determined clownishness. It was on the even- 
ing of the third day, Mr. Lothrop and Sherman had gone out 
into the village, and Maria threw on her light shawl to take a 
stroll through the garden. It was just at twilight, and the mellow 
tints of the departed sun were still lingering over the landscape. 
The maiden had taken but a few turns among the flowers when 
she heard footsteps near her, and on the next moment she was 
joined by Mr. Brown. 

“ So you love to linger among the flowers as well as myself?” 
said he, as he stood by the fair girl’s side and presented her with 
a blush rose which he had just plucked. 

“ Yes, sir. I am like all the rest of God’s creatures who have 
not abused their own natures. I love to linger wherever there is 
beauty, especially when that beauty lies slumbering in the lap of 
nature.” 

Maria trembled some as she spoke, for she saw that the gentle- 
man’s eyes were fastened upon her, and a strange emotion had 
entered her soul. 

“T, too, love beauty,” returned the young man; “and I also 
love agreeable companionship. Let us walk together. At the 
lower end of the garden I have seen a little lakelet. The day- 
beams are lingering there yet. Will you walk that way ?” 

He offered his arm as he spoke, and with a trembling hand Ma- 
ria took it. Soon, however, she regained her wanted composure, 
and the conversation began to take an agreeable turn. Beneath 
the influence of her companion’s agreeable manners and pleasing 
words she allowed her whole soul to go forth without disguise, 
and under such circumstances, a more charming companion than 
Maria Lothrop would have been difficult to find. 


It was after nine o’clock when the garden wanderers returned 
to the house. They both of them mutually confessed that they 
had no idea it was half so late. Rather a significant confession 
to be made under such circumstances. 

On the next day Sherman looked more unlovely in the maid-" 
en’s eyes than ever. Twice he followed her and tried to engage 
her in conversation, but she repulsed him as usual, and at the re- 
sult of the last trial he seemed to make = his wind Ges he would 
try no more to make himself agreeable. 

All day Maria wore a rose in ararl. It was the one her 
companion had given her on the previous evening. Brown no- 
ticed it, and a bright smile illamined his features as he recognized 
his own gift. 

The next evening found Maria again in the garden, and again 
was Brown by her side. They walked about among the flowers. 
for an hour, and then they strayed away to the lakelet, where they 
sat down upon a seat which had been framed between two linden 
trees. The moon was up, and her beams lay brightly upon the 
surface of the water, glittering in thin silver light till the whole 
scene appeared almost like softened noonday. 

“ To-morrow I leave you,” said the young man, after they had 
been gazing for some time off upon the surface of the lakelet. 

“To-morrow ?” uttered Maria, betraying considerable emotion. 

“Yes. Ihave already made my stay longer than I had ex- 
pected ; but it has been most agreeable, and I think I might enjoy 
myself here forever. Excuse me, Maria, I have no right to that 
enjoyment ; but I cannot help wishing that I were in my friend’s 
place.” 

“ You allude to Mr. Sherman,” said Maria, with her eyes cast 
down. 

“Yes, to him who is to be your husband.” 

“ My husband t” 

must I hasten away. I will not tell youalie. ‘The truth is, I 
fear to stay longer in your society. Were you not inevitably 
another’s I might have some hope for myself, but as it is, I only 
wrong my own heart by staying near you. I shall often think of 
you when I am away, and I shall look back upon these moments 
as among the happiest of my life.” 


For some moments Maria was silent. Her heart beat with a 


strange power, and she knew that if she looked up, her face would 
betray her. At length; however, her mind came back to a propo- 
sition that loosed her tongue. 
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“Tam not going to marry with Mr. Sherman,” she said. 

“Not going to marry with him?” repeated the young man, 
with some surprise in his manner. 

“No. I’m sure I am not.” 

“But I thought it was all arranged. I thonght he had come 
here for that purpose.” ; 

“T know not how that may be, sir; but I am not. going to be 
his wife.” 

Are you serious in this ?” 

“ T was never more so.” 

“ And your hand is not engaged ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“©, then there may be hope forme, Speak, Maria. May I 
hope to hold you as my own !—to love you, and cherish you, and 
call you my wife? Pardon me if I am hasty; but such love as 
mine can brook no delay. Had I continued to have thought that 
your hand was engaged I should never have spoken thus, but now 
that I find you untrammelled, I may speak. Tell me, beloved 
girl, may I hope to win your love?” 

Maria bent her eyes to the ground, and her heart beat more vio- 
lently than ever. She did love the man who sat beside her, for 
he had appealed to her love by every act in her presence. She 
knew that he had a warm and generous heart, for she had read it 
in his every look and word; she knew that he was handsome, for 
she could see it even now ; and then, too, she knew that he must 
be a worthy and respectable man, for her father had said so. 
When she first made up her mind not to love Mr. Sherman, she 
did not think of loving Mr. Brown; but the latter had wound 
himself into her affections without her will. The maiden felt a 
. ‘momentary thrillof gratification at this result, for now she would 
have a fair excuse for refusing the hand of Sherman, should he 


claim her. 
“T trust I have not offended you,” continued the young man. 


“No, no, sir,” whispered Maria. 
“Then will you not answer me? May I hope to win your 


love?” 
“‘T should not wish to crush your hopes, sir.” 


“Then I may hope. You will love me in return.” 

“ Perhaps I may.” 

“Bless you! bless you!” exclaimed the happy man, as he 
clasped the maiden’s hand. “One more word—one more re- 
quest. May I not ask your father for your hand ?” 

Maria hesitated. At first she feared that her father would re- 
fuse; but hope soon ruled her fear and she looked up into her 
companion’s face. 

“ You may ask him,” she murmured. 

“ And if he says, ‘ yes,’ you will not refuse me.” 

“No.” 

The lovers spent another hour in the garden, and when they 
returned to the house a close observer might have seen that they 
looked rather bashful. There were blushes upon their faces, and 
Maria was forced for a while to hide hers behind the leaves of an 
open book. 

It was quite late when the two young men retired, and as Mr. 
and Mrs. Lothrop were left alone with their daughter, the old gen- 
tleman seemed evidently uneasy. 

“ Maria,” said he, with some sternness in his manner, “I am 
afraid you are trying to make yourself as disagreeable as possi- 
ble to Mr. Sherman.” 

“If he thinks Iam disagreeable, I’m sure I can’t help it,” re- 
turned the girl. 

“know not what he thinks, my child; but I do know you are 
trying to deceive him.” 

“‘ Perhaps he is deceiving himself.” 

“ No, no, Maria, you are deceiving him. You are trying to ap- 
pear ignorant and clownish before him. I have watched your 
movements, and I have absolutely felt ashamed of you. But let 
me assure you that it shall not avail you, and that he will ask me 
for your hand, and you shall be his wife, too.” 

“« We will at any rate wait until he asks you for my hand,” said 
Maria, with considerable tartness. 

“There is no danger but that he will do that,” returned Mr. 
Lothrop. “ He has penetration enough to see through your schem- 
ing, so you had better not sink yourself too low in his estima- 
tion. He may not have shown much of his love to you, but let 
me assure you that'I am not to be foiled.” 

Perhaps tiot.” * 

“I know I am not.” 

“ Very well,” said Maria. 

“Tam not going to have you set the whole of your fature upon 
@ mere prejudice,” resumed the old gentleman. 

‘* Very well,” repeated the fair girl, as she arose from her seat. 

“ Ay,—so, it shall be very well,” added Lothrop. 

Maria said no more, but when she sought her chamber she felt 
a little uneasy, for she knew that her father was not a man to be 
easily swayed from his purpose ; but then when she came to reflect 

she felt confident that Sherman would never offer himself; yet 
her soul was moved by a strange mixture of hopes and fears. 

It was towards the middle of the forenoon of the following day 
that Mrs. Lothrop informed” Maria that her father wished to see 
her in the library. Mrs. L. spoke in a very deep, mysterious 
tone, and the maiden was startled. : 

“What does he want ?” she asked. 

“‘T don’t know. You must go and see for yourself.” 

Maria had some misgivings as she turned her steps towards the 
library. She opened the door with a trembling hand, and when 
she entered she found her father and Mr. Brown there. They 
both looke very sol er. She tried to read in their looks some- 
thing of what had ben passing, but she could not do it. 

“ Maria,” said t'.e old gentleman, “my young friend here has 


The poor girl sank into a chair. 

“ He furthermore assures me that you gave him permission.” 
Maria covered her face with her hands. 

“ And also that you would accept him if he could get my con- 
sent. How is this ?” 

“Tt is true, sir,” murmured Maria, gazing timidly at her 
father. 

“Tt is?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And do you mean just what you have told this gentleman ?” 
“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then I’m sure my consent shall not be wanting. Here, give 
me your hand, my daughter. And yours-———There, take her 
Charles, and make the most of her.” 

“ Charles !’”’ uttered the bewildered girl. 

“Yes,” returned the old gentleman, with a smile. 
Charles Sherman.” 

“But I—I don’t understand,” stammered the maiden, gazing 
first upon her father, and then upon the young man who had won 
her heart. 

_ “ Astonishing, isn’t it?” chuckled Mr. Lothrop, rubbing his 
hands with.delight. “I tell you, Maria, the trapper has got 
trapped. Yon see I knew just how far you would be governed by 
that prejudice of yours; and so I met my friends the evening 
before they came here, and got them to change names. The real 
Mr. Brown, whom you have been treating so shabbily, is the 
husband of your cousin Bertha; and the real Mr. Sherman, whom 
you theught to be somebody else, has asked me for your hand, 
and now he is going to have it. You can’t refuse him now, so I 
will leave you to settle it with him the best way you can. You 
have had your own stratagem for nothing, and I hope you may 
never have occasion to make such a fool of yourself again, as you 
have done before Bertha’s husband.” 

As the old man spoke, he bounced out of the room. 

“ You were cruel to deceive me so,” murmured Maria. 

“But you will forgive me,” said Charles, as he drew her to his 
bosom and kissed her. “ Only forgive me this once, and I prom- 
ise that I will never do so again.” 

Maria looked up and smiled. In two weeks from that time 
there was a wedding party at Mr. Lothrop’s, at which time Maria 
and Charles were married. Cousin Bertha was there, and with 
her came the real Mr. Brown. They staid a week ; and before 
that time was up, Maria was forced to acknowledge that Mr. 
Brown was not only one of the handsomest, but one of the best- 
natured, noble-hearted, generous men she ever saw. 

“ Maria,” said her father, as he drew her away from her hus- 
band, and whispered in her ear, “are you not thankful I deceived 
you out of your prejudice ?” 

“O, yes, indeed I am.” 

“ And you forgive us all ?” 

A tear trembled in the eyes of the happy girl. She stooped 
over and gave her father a warm kiss, and then with a joyous 
step she bounded back to her husband’s side. It needed no mys- 
tic art to tell that she had no thought of enmity or sorrow in her 
bosom. 


“ Mr. 
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BROOKS’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


Every calling, whether of the utile or ornamental, whether of 
art or labor, takes its character from the genius of its develop- 
ment. Thus, for example, a painting is not necessarily a work 
of art, for the simple reason that it may not have been touched by 
the finger of genius. Indeed, —— could not have been re- 

ed as an art before the days of Polygnotus, Apollodorus 
and their compeers of the Grecian school, yet there had been nu- 
merous paintings made before their time. It was the genius of 
those men that brought the profession out of primitive obscurity, 
stamped it with a Promethean glory, and elevated it to the noble 
dignity of an art. It was the genius of Fulton that gave charac- 
_ ter to the theory of steam-power. Until his mode of adapting it 
was invented, idea of elevating that theory into a science was 
a fruitful subject for popular contempt and derision. The princi- 
ple of the daguerreot was known coeval with the discovery of 
iodine, yet every endeavor to build an art upon that principle 
failed, until Daguerre stamped the process with the light of his 
brilliant mind. Thus it is in all things pertaining to art or sci- 
ence, from the least in importance to the most grand and impos- 
ing. Every calling takes its character from the genius of its de- 
velopment, whether it be the — of a coat, a picture, or a 
pair of boots, and as faithful chroniclers of our time, it becomes 
our duty to record each new transition towards perfection, in all 
that contributes either to the necessities of man or the refinement 
and elevation of his taste and enjoyment. 

The time was when boot-making, like painting, was not an art, 
and we should as soon think of comparing the veriest daub that 
disgraces an honest piece of canvass, with a conception of the im- 
mortal Corregio or Titian, as of placing in the same category an 
ordinary boot or shoe and the superb contents ‘of a case of foot 
apparel which we saw at the Crystal Palace in New York from the 
manufactory of Mr. Edwin A. Brooks. The me of art are 
as distinct in one as the other, and the triumph of genius and 4 
taste is equally apparent in the pictures of the great masters and 
the contents of the case. The latter we have thought of sufficient 
importance to form a subject for the pencil and graver of our art- 
ists. It is the misfortune of the enterprising and talented manu- 
facturer of these: beautiful goods, that it is beyond the power of 
art to convey to the eye, through an engraving, the exquisite 
workmanship, the delicate texture of the materials, or the intricate 4 
points of skill and taste displayed in their construction ; all that 
the limner’s art can do in so small a compass is to give a correct 
view of the tout ensemble,—the beautiful aggregate, and this we 
have done. But it is not alone of the specimens at the World’s 
Fair that we wish to speak, in doing justice to one who, although 
yet young, has done much towards elevating and dignifying the 
character of his calli It is well known that goods shown. at 

pular fairs are too often made expressly for show, being in qual- 
ity and finish far above the standard of those manufactured for 
sale. To this rule, the goods of Mr. Brooks present an honorable 
exception. We have had the privilege of looking through two 
vast magazines of boots, shoes, slippers, gaiters, etc., of which 
this gentleman is proprietor, and cin bear witness to the superior 


asked me for your hand.” 


realized the degree of genuine talent required in the construction 
of a perfect boot—the adaptation of shape to the human foot, the 
delicacy of the stitching, combining neatness and strength, the 
taste in curve and bevel, and the faultless polish of the unspotted 
leather—but there it was revealed to us, and with it something to 
gaze on and admire. There we saw boots and shoes of every 
pattern, both for men, women and children’s wear, which, like a 
— pl reps it was a pleasure to look upon. Herein we say that 
ling of a boot and shoe maker has taken an elevated char- 
acter from the talents of such men as Mr. Brooks, men who have 
the ingenuity to invent improvements and the skill to put their im- 
provements in shape. 
The gentleman whose establishment we are noticing, and an il- 
lustration of whose contribution to the New York Crystal Palace 
may be found on page 184, commenced business a few years 
since, with small means, at No. 150 Fulton Street, New York.— 
His professional talent soon gave an impetus to his trade, and the 
reward of his industry and enterprise was exhibited in rapidly 
accumulating profits. His stock was enlarged, his business in- 
creased, until at length, in order to meet the convenience of his 
customers residing up town, he determined to open another store 
in addition to the one already so successfully in operation. To 
accomplish this Mr. Brooks obtained the lease of a spacious store 
at No. 575 Broadway, in the immediate vicinity of. upper-ten- 
dom, which he has fitted up in the splendors of orient, and filled 
with as perfect and varied a stock of goods as can be found on the 
American continent. We heartily advise our Bostonians and 
others visiting the Crystal Palace, to take a look at the case of 
goods which we have represented in this number, and also to call 
at one or the other of Mr. Brooks’s establishments; and we are 
fully satisfied that those of our readers who do so, will thank us 
for thus directing them to the emporium of the boot-maker’s art. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
A RUIN. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


A silver mist the valley shrouds, 
The summer day is nearly by; 

Like pyramids of flowers, the clouds 
Are floating in the sunset sky. 


Now up the hills the white mists curis, 
The dew shines in the vale below; 

And on the oak, like beads of pearl, 
The white buds of the mistletoe. 


The rustling shadows dropt with gold, - 
Among the boughs of green and white, 
Are mingling softly, soon to fold 
In their embrace the fainting light. 


Lone one, above whose smileless brow 
The oak leaves wave so green and slow, 

Night, gloomy night is darkening now, 
Sweet friend, arise and let us go. 


The beauty from thy life seems ta’en, 
As is the sunlight from the tree 

Wherein a bird that knows no pain 
Nor care, is come to sing for thee. 


Lifting his head a little up 
From the poor pillow where it lay, 
And pushing from his forehead pale 
The long, damp tresses all away— 


He told me with the eager haste 

Of one who dare not trust its words, 
He knew a mortal with a voice 

As low and lovely as that bird's. 


But that he saw once in a dell 
Separate from that a weary space, 
A fragile lily, that as well 
Might woo that old oak’s green embrace— 


As for his heart to hope that she, 

Whose palace chambers ne'er grew dim, 
Would leave the loves of royalty, 

To wander through the world with him. 


For that, once being out to sow 
The rows of poppies in the corn, 
She crossed him, and he kneeling low, 
Said, “ Sweetest lady.e’er was born— 


“ Have pity on my love ;”’ but quite 
Her scornful eyes eclipsed the day; 
And passing, all the hills grew bright, 
As if the spring had gone that way. 


And he, searce knowing what he did, 
But feeling that his heart was broke, 

Filed from her pitiless glance, and hid 
In the cold shadows of that oak ; 


Where, as he said, she came at night, 
And clasped him from the bitter air, 

With her soft arms ef tender white, 
And the dark beauty of her hair. 


But when the morning lit the spray, 
And hung its wreath about his head, 
The lovely lady passed away, 
Through mists of glory pale and red. 


So bitter grew his heaving sighs, 

So mournful dark the glance he raised ; 
I looked upon him earnestly 

And saw the gentle boy was crazed. 


How fair he was! it made me sad, 
And sadder still my bosom grew, 
_ To think no earthly hand could build 
That beautiful ruin up anew. 


4 > 
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Who will teach us to know how to be able to taste this sublime 
pleasure—pleasure always cqual, always uniform ; which is born, 
not of the trouble of the soul, but of its peace; not of its sickness, 
but of its health ; not of its passions, but of its duties; not of the 
unguiet and always changing fervor of its desires, but of the 
unchanging rectitude of its conscience: pleasure in consequence 
true, which does not disturb the will, but which calms—which does 
not stupefy the reason, but which brightens it?— Bossuet. 


taste and skill displayed in their manufacture. We never before 
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BOSTON PULPIT.—No. 12. 
BETHEL CHURCH.—REV. EDWARD T. TAYLOR, MINISTER. 


BY REV. LUTHER FARNHAM. 


Everrsopr has heard of Father Taylor. His name is a 
household word among the million of seamen in the world. 
The two hundred thousand mariners of America look to 
him as a friend ; the twenty thousand that sail from Boston 
hail him as a father, while many lost sons of the sea have 
found him more than a friend and father—a saviour, who 
has, with the blessing of Heaven, plucked them as “ brands 
from the burning.” Of the early and mal history of 
the venerable and Reverend Edward T. Taylor but few par- 
ticulars have been given to the public. It is almost self- 
evident, that so remarkable a man must have been remark- 
able as a child, and in the days of his youth. It is enough 
for our purpose to say, that the subject of this notice was 
born in the city of Richmond, viapeens and that while a 
boy he entered that grandest school of earth, the university 
of the sea. There, his ship was his gymnasium ; his ship- 
mates were his companions ce | and exercise; sailing 
around the world was his geography; the chart and com- 
pass were his mathematics ; the ocean was his text book on 
chemistry and natural history, and the heavens on astrono- 
my ; the sublimity and romance of the sea were his classics ; 
human nature was his mental, and his Virginia home was 
his moral philosophy ; while God and nature were his great 
teachers. A mind so original and susceptible as Taylor’s 
‘did not fail to improve such superior advantages; so that 
he graduated the valedictorian of his class, and has remain- 
ed at the head of his class in the school of life on shore. 
Avout the time of his leaving the sea, he entered another 
school—the school of Christ, which has given direction to 
his life, from which he is about ready to graduate; and 
these words shall be found written upon his second diploma : 
“ For I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my de- 
parture is at hand. [ have fought a good fight, I have fin- 
ished my course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness.” In Father Tay- 
lor’s case, to become a Christian was to become a preacher 
of the salvation that he had won; and the one event hap- 

ned about as soon as the other. If,.as one of the Wes- 

eys said, ‘ Methodism was Christianity in earnest,” then 
we should have expected to have found the converted Tay- 
lor in the Methodist ranks, for he is deeply in earnest in his 
religion. From whatever 
cause,-we find him coming 
out as a Methodist preacher. 
He, whose mighty voice had 
been trained amid the roar 
of ocean on the deck and 
forecastle, now lifted it up 
to publish the glad tidings 
that guide to the haven of 
eternal rest. We soon hear 
of his preaching at Marsh- 
field and vicinity, whose 
hill-tops are first seen by 
the mariner as he approach- 
es this port. There are those 
now living at Marshficld 
who speak with enthusiasm 
of his first efforts as a preach- 
er. He began to preach to 
landsmen. This wasa field 
in which he excelled ; but it 
was not the one for his 
highest usefulness. That 
field was opened to him by 
the interest that was awak- 
ened about thirty years ago 
in the sons of the sea. Rev. 
Dr. Jenks and Father Tay- 
lor wore pioneers in this 
movement. ‘The latter hav- 
ing been educated on the 
mountain wave, loving the 
sea and all “who go down 
to the sea in ships, and who 
do business upon the 
waters,” and having his 
heart interested in the spir- 
itual welfare of seamen, en- 
tered into this work with 
his characteristic zeal. He, 
fiom this time, sailed under 
a flag that he loved even 
better than his country ; for 
on this flag was inscribed, 
“ Bethe e House of 
God.” He began his enter- 
prise in behalf of seamen 
without a dollar; and now 
the society by which he is 
employed has church and 
other property connected 
with it to the amount of 
some $100,000, and he can 
draw upon half of the wealth 
of Boston to further his de- 
signs. Inthe year 1829, the 
. Boston Port Society was in- 
corporated ; a society in con- 
nection with which Father 
Taylor labors. In the ycar 
1833, the society e' the 
neat and commodious Sca- 
men’s Bethel, in which he 
has ever since preached, on 
North Square, in the north- 
ern section of this city. The a 
waame society in the year 
1847, the Mariner's 
Houre, on the opposite side 
of the square, which is a 
boarding-house and home 
for seamen. It is a spacious 
building, neatly furnished, 
and has coin >cted with it a 
ehapel for morning and ev - 
ning prayers, and occasion- 
al evening meetings, a read- 
ingteom, library, and 


stores to furnish sailors with clathes, and such other articles 
as they need. This house has been for some under the 
general direction and care of the Seamen’s Aid Society of this 
city, composed of ladies, who have been, like the gentlemen 
composing the other society, indefatigable in their labors 
men’s Bethel on uare, or triangle—for the ground 
should be for the test 

by it. It is in 


into doves and lambs, on the principle ef the gospel itself, 
and of those magic words which are derived from. it, ‘‘ Treat 
mer gently, trust them strongly, if thon wish their weal. 
All may mend; and s — are healing; and reason 
shows its influence wi worst; and in those worst is 
ample hope, if only thou have charity and faith.” One of 
the attractions of our city has long been the preaching of 
Father Taylor to his children, as he fondly calls 
while they address him by the endearing name of father. 
If a Dickens arrives on our shores, he is sure to find his 
way to North Squere, to hear the sailor preacher—a true 
successor of the sailor preachers of Galilee. If there is 
any student of human nature in town, he goes to hear him 
us that to hear no er y, are q 
likely ohne one occasionally, that they may see religion 
on fire, and behold “how awful goodness is.” Father 
Taylor’s preaching, and its effects upon the crowds in 
Bethel each Sabbath, have been so often and so well de- 
scribed, that we shall not attempt the picture of his “thoughts 
that breathe, and words that burn,” that cause rivers‘of 
waters to flow down the eyes, and the stubborn to bend and 
bow before their Lord, as bend the 
mighty tempest. We cannot stop to describe the preacher’s 
originality, his quaintness, his pleasantry—that may find a 
lace even in a sermon—his pithy thoaghts that one never 
forgets, and the melting tones, tenderness and love that 
pervade the whole. We cannot stay to describe, what ev- 
ery stranger notices, how he wins men into the Bethel by 
being glad to see them, and by beckoning the timid, and the 
seekers of seats to his side. e cannot speak of his inim- 
itable manner and matter when he baptizes little child 
taking them in his arms 
laying his hands on them, 
and blessing them in imita- 
tion of his Master.’ One 
service that Father Taylor 
conducts deserves more 
mention than we have space 
to givetoit. By invitation, 
I attended one of his Mon- 
day evening prayer méet- 
ings in the vestry of the 
Bethel in August. The 
weather was oppressive, and 
anywhere else, rather a 


heavy meeting mi have 
been anticipated. I entered 
the consecrated place a little 


after sundown. A few faith- 
fal ones had assembled— 
sailors with their wives and 
daughters—and a sprinkli 
of Christian strangers. A 
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were secmingly wrapt in 
holy meditation. The father 
not appearing, a simple and 
ancient song of Zion was 
le 
voice, and ‘s ere 
was a chorus of . The 
soul of the el now en- 
tered and took his place in 
the little sacred desk. He 
immediately gave out the 
beautifal hymn : “ Father, I 
stretch my hands to thee!” 
which was s with the 
spirit. He then offered such 
a prayer as he is wort to 
offer—simple, touching, fer- 
vent, and in which the sons 
of the sea, upon water and 
upon land, bad a large share 
of remembrance. 6 now 
made a very few remarks 
that were just to the point— 
timely, pertinent, i 
ate and earnest, and then 
ealled upon all present to 
tell what the Lord had done 
for their souls, and: to tell 
whether they received any 
food on the Sabbath that 
had just passed. There was 
an immediate response. A 
weather-heaten sailor arose, 
and, with. streaming ¢ 
spoke of his late fail, and 
his return to”God, and of 
‘his determination ‘to “go 
and sin no more.””. As the 
sailor gat down, Father Tay- 
lor both encouraged and 
warned him. Others also 
arose and added their share | 
to the interest of the meet- 
ing. . But we. must leaye, 
these thoughis, our limits 
—-- only permitting us to say, 
that the great good Father 


his life 66 without a cloud ; 
and hereafter may there’ be 

es that have been won.to 
the cross by his affectionate 
and unremitting labors. 


Taylor has done is 8 monu- 
ment 4o ‘his pinion heaven 
high. May the evening of 


| 
|. 
; a congregate, and, we must add, streets, whose very names 
} az» — have long been associated with vice. It seems as though 
Ai “ ®» that those engaged in this movement had determined to at- 
tack the hosts of sin in their strongholds, or rather had de- 
Te GA, .. signed to carry the gospel to the very dens of wickedness ; 
a > having full faith that it would convert wolves and tigers 
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CHLOROFORM, 


A sixth part of an ounce of chloroform for a common hive, or 
nearly a quarter of an ounce for a large hive, is used in Scotland 
for patting bees. to sleep while their honey is taken. They put 
the chloroform in a shallow breakfast plate covered over with 
gauze, then pat the hive over the plate, covered with cloths, and 
in twenty minutes the bees will be found asleep and out of the 
combs on the table. This is considered better than sulphur. We 
are very glad that any good use can be made of this article of 
chloroform. The French have adopted it lately as a new motive 
power, and most saccessfully, if we can judge from the report 
which comes to us from over the water. But from our own 
knowledge, we deprecate the use of chloroform as a narcotic to be 
given to human beings. It is dangerous and needless, so long as 
ether can be procured for 


; A SINGULAR WILL. 

Leissing, a leading German actor, died recently. By his will, 
he leaves all his fortune, which was considerable, to the charitable 
institations of Frankfort. In that document he states that he has 
been tormented all his life with the idea of being buried alive ; and 
in order to avoid any risk of such a contingency, he ordered, as 
soon as his death should be declared by the competent medical au- 
thority, that his skin should be taken from his body, from head to 
foot, and that the skin so removed should be given to the Museum 
of Natural History of Frankfort. In his will, M. Leissing named 
the surgeon who should perform the operation, and left a large 
sum as his compensation. The fear of premature interment is a 
very common one, and, in many cases, friends are by no means 
sufficiently particular in relation to this matter. No body should 
be interred until anmistakeable signs of decomposition occur. 


> 


Mosicar.—Madame Fiorentini, the vocalist, arrived at New 
York in the Arabia. There has been no flourish preliminary 
about her in the New York papers, but if we recollect aright she 
is classed by the best English critics among the very first of living 
singers. She is, we believe, of English birth, and not prepossess- 
ing in appearance, but has a superb voice and great skill. 


David Thurston, of Maine, declines the 
honor which the Faculty of Dartmouth College have recently con- 
ferred upon him by making hima D.D. He has scruples respect- 
ing the propriety of such distinctions among Christian brethren. 
We honor him for his decision. 


— 
> 


Awew or Bustwess.—A team recently made its appear- 


ance at Stockton, California, with a load of snow, four days from: 


the Sierra mountains. It was sold at twenty cents a pound. 


SPLINTERS. 


. The Duke of Marlborough once declared that he only 
know the Nstory of England from the Plays of Shakspeare. 
. The seamstresses of Cincinnati who sew by the week, have 
resolved to work bat ton hours per day. That is long enough. 
.... Mr. Shillaber, of the Boston Post, contemplates the pre- 
paration of a volume of the choice sayings of Mrs. Partington. 


«+++ Grace Greenwood has returned from Europe, and is in. 


Boston superintending the publication of her notes of travel. 
+++» The Artesian well, at Montgomery, is now about 670 feet 
deep, and is discharging 20 gallons of water per minute. 
sees Miss Antissel, a young girl engaged to be married, was 
drowned at Cooperstown, N. Y., a few days ago, while bathing. 
-».. A fancy ball.is announced at New Orleans, in the midst 
of the terrible ravages of death! This seems truly heartléss. 
«.s.. The Freneh astronomer, Arago, and the English com- 
mander, Sir Charles Napicr, are expected to live but a'few days. 


Large and valuable gold fields have been discovered in. 


Central America. One man took out $1000 in a sinylé night. 
2GIT John Talliaferro, a patriot'and good man, aged 85, is dead. 
Fot twenty-year lie was member of Congress from Virginia: 

The N. ¥. Henning Fost cays Buren hte. 
00 the contiaiy in 
thus far, a little over $5,000,000. 

The late yallow fever panic has materially damaged the 
ddies, for the time being. ¢ 

- Horticultare has made remarkable progress ia the New 
Hengland Staton within he year 

- There isa sister, the wife of Dr. Wood, surgeon in the 
U.8. Army, and Col. Taylor, son of Gen. Taylor, both still living. 


OLD AGE. 

Winter, which strips thé leaves from around us, makes us see 
the distant regions they formerly concealed, says Jean Paul; and 
so does old age rob us of our enjoyments only to enlarge the pros- 
pect of eternity before us. There is something very beautiful in 
the contemplation of gray hairs, and honorable old age. It is the 
harvest hour of mortality, when the ripened experience shines 
forth, like fields of golilen grain ready for the sickle, There is a 
quiet repose and steadiness about the happiness of old age, if the 
life has been well spent, that robs its feebleness of all painful sug- 
gestions. There is in that still noble, though wrinkled, brow so 
much that speaks of wisdom—in that eye, such philosophical 
expression—that one feels overpowered with profound respect in 
such a presence. 

Nature, which does all things well, has wisely ordained those 
very peculiarities which. we, in our ignorance, might regard as 
troubles. Thus, the partial deafness is the result, doubtless, of an 
express and wise arrangement of Providence in constructing the 
human body ; the gradual loss of hearing being intended to give 
ease and quietude to the decline of life, when any noise or sound 
from without would but discompose the nervous system, and pre- 
vent peaceful meditation. He who would pass the declining 
years of his life with honor’ and comfort, says Addison, should, 
when young, consider that he may one day become old; and 
remember, when he is old, that he has once been young. It is, of 
course, an undeniable fact, that, while on one old age sits grace- 
fully, on another it is far less becoming. 

Age is venerable, however, and when it is not worthy of our 
respect, it as promptly challenges our pity. There is something 
surpassingly beautiful in seeing those whose heads are silvered 
with age, leaning for support and guidance, in their turn, upon 
those children whose footsteps they guided in infancy. It teaches 
so forcibly the laws of domestic brotherhood, and illustrates so 
perfectly the fact of our dependence one upon another, at all 
stages, from the cradlé to the tomb. It is a tender lesson of affec- 
tion, also, of the purest kind, unselfish and dutiful. In these 
modern “ fast” times, old age is getting to be a lease, and nature 
is less and less inclined to sign, and there are no tenants at will! 

Rochefoucauld has cunningly and wisely said, “few people 
know how to be old.” To be happy and beloved in age, it is 
necessary that we should be ever true to nature, and carry our 
age along with us, so to speak. We must never forget that we 
are old, nor think that younger folks err because they do not look 
at life through spectacles like ourselves. We should strive to 
look ever on the bright side, that we may thus keep up a perpetual 
spring and season of flowers m our souls. Steele very bluntly 
says: “ A healthy old fellow, that is not a fool, is the happiest 
creature living !” 


AUTUMN HERE. 

The summer is past and gone—gone like a dream away! How 
short its sunny hours, how brief the period since we were heralding 
its coming with joyful anticipations! Fall and the harvest time 
will quickly be gone, also, and winter will be upon us. Thus 
time flies—thus runs the world away. How like our own life is 
this division of the seasons ; we have our spring, summer, fall, 
and winter—the last leaving us at the grave! ‘There is a strong 
admonition, in'such a realizing sense, for us to improve these 
fleeting hours, given us here to prepare for a better, a purer world. 
With this season of falling leaves, such recollections crowd thickly 
upon us, and few are so thoughtless, who habitually look upon 
nature in the country, as not to feel with full force the moral lesson 
of these successive seasons. 


+ 


Youne Laprzs’ Scnoo..—Mrs. Fitz,'of Brookline, Mass., 
has opened an academy, in this delightfal subburban town, for 


the instruction of young ladies in all the branches of polite litera- 
ture, and lish ts. Her list of assistant instructors in 
the various departments of music, drawing, painting, and the clas- 
ics, embraces some of the best talent in the State. Mrs. Fitz as 


principal, is every way fitted for this responsible situation. 


- Tus Expicorr Pear Tree.—The Post savs that a gentle- 
man of this city paid a visit last weck to this ancient tree in South 
Danvers. It is situated upon the farm of Mr. Mason, near the 
line of the Salem and Lowell Railroad. It is in fall hearing, and 
contains upon it not less than two thousand pears. It is enclosed 
with a fence, and cannot be less than two hundred and ten years 

_old. A most interesting and remarkable curiosity. 


Tue Sanpatnu in Paris.—A society lias been formed in Paris 
for “ Sunday repose.” Its principle of action is moral suasion. 
The signers of the agreement engage to do no work on the Sab- 
bath, nor to cause others to work, and to neither buy nor sell— 


workmen:as conform to their ideas on the subject. 


Curious AXp pretty Ipga.—In the bazaars of ‘Turkey, ap- 
ples and pears are frequently exposed for sale, marked with the 


that part, and the impression is distinctly produced. 


Lycevms:—We understand that Rev. Mr. Holland, the author 
of the “ Letters upon Palestine,” in. our- Pictorial, would be 


+ 


Mowvmenras..—The Universalists, as a denomination, are 


about to erect an appropriate monument over Pranens the late 
Hosea Ballou, at Mount Auburn, ; 


They agree to give their custom to sach tradesmen and master. 


‘impression of a leaf. While the apple is green, a leaf is glued or.. 
:| \fastened upon it, which prevents the sun’s rays from acting on 


pleased to lecture.on that subject, or upon Egypt; before any Ly. | 
‘| ‘ceum that may desire his services. His address is East Cambridge. - 


THE KENTUCKY CAVES. 

The is made that another great cave has been 
discovered in Kentucky ; and exclamations of surprise and won- 
der almost universally accompany the statement. Yet there is 
nothing strange in the discovery. Wherever what is called the 
mountain limestone exists, there caves are certain to be found.— 
In Kentucky this formation is almost universal, so that the State 
may be regerded as a vast catacomb. This is especially true of 
the Green River country, which is honeycombed with sink holes 
and caves. The popular notion is, that the Mammoth Cave is 
the only one in Kentucky. The truth is, it is the only one ex- 
plored to any extent, but that there are others, though perhaps 
with no openings to the upper air, every geologist will admit. It 
is not impossible that continuons avenues, hundreds of miles long, 
lead under whole counties in Kentucky. Almost evéry farm in 
the tobacco region, stands on hollow ground, even when not 


AWERICANS ABROAD. —The number of Americans in Europe 
this summer is immense. Parties returning from Italy and Switz- 
erland say that it is not at all uncommon to find at the large hotel 
tables, a majority of Americans over all others. 


Persowat.—Hon. Caleb Cushing has been invited and is ex- 
pected to deliver the opening address before the Maryland Insti- 
tute, at its sixth annual exhibition, early in October next. 


4 


Frurr.—The present has proved a most abundant and delicious 
fruit year, all sorts being plenty and cheap. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city. by Rev Dr. Jenks, Mr. Henry B. Skinner to Miss Anna Rachel 
Symmes. of Cincinnati, Ohio 

By Rev. Mr Streeter. Mr Charles Young to Miss Rose Rei Reily. 

Ry Rev Mr. Cilley. Mr. Geo. f. Bartlett to Miss a Whittier, of Roxbury. 

By Rev. Mr. Capen. Mr George Oxlvv to Mrs. Eliza 

Ry Rev. Dr. Stow Mr Lucius 8. Hallock, of New Tork, to Miss Elizabeth a. 
Greely. formerly of Newburyport 

By Rev. Mr. Stone, Mr. Augustus F. Bachelder tnd Bach- 

r. 

ter of Mr Reuben Wivslow. 

At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Carpenter, Mr. Solomon Fletcher, of Berkley, to 
Miss Marv A. Anthony, of Freetown. 

At Nantucket. by Rev. Mr. Talbot, Mr. Gardner Wainer, of New Bedford, to 

Miss Elizabeth A. Cambren. 

At St. Johnsbury, Vt , Mr. Asa Merrill to Miss Henrietta Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Leonard Bacon, Esq. of Rast Cambridge. Mass. 

At Woodlawn. N. Y., Prof. James Philson, 7 8t. Andrew's College. Jackson, 
Miss. to Elizabeth Bavard. daughter of late H. G. Lewis, Esq., of New York. 

At Elkridge, Md., Mr. Edward Simpson, of the U. 8. Navy, to Miss Mary A > 

in obert urphy. 

China, to Miss Lavinia Lynde, grand-daughter ‘or of Williams Hunter, Esq. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. Noah Odell, 62: Mrs. Mary Stodder. 52: Mr. Vinson G.. 
of the late Philemon Chandler, Esq , 44; Caroline frances, youngest denghter 
of the late Mr. William Bruce. of Bangor, Me., 16 

At Roxbury. Misa Margaret 8. Anderson, 21; Mr. Lather Eaten, B- 

At Quincy. Mrs. Maria G. Hoyt, formerly of Grafton, N. H., 25. 

= Lynnfield. Mrs. Abigail B., wife of Mr. Joshua Hawkes, 62. 

At Salem, Mrs. Lucy D , wife ‘of Capt. Andrew #mith, 68. 

At Beverly, Mrs. 5 Smith, 75: Mra. Martha Glover, 61. 

At Plymouth. Mr. George framhall, 79 Mr. Barnabes Faunce, 89. 

At Taunton, Mr. Noah Williams, formerly of Kaynham 41. 

= Woreester. Mrs. Mary Anon. wife of Mr. William Billings. 83. 
Mr. James Benjamin. of Boston. 42. 
xeter, N. H., Mrs Julia E , wife of Mr. E. H. Valentine, 33. 

at Rochester, N. "H., Mr. Samuel G. Buntin, formerly of Newburyport, Ms. 

At Cavendish, Vt.. Mrs. Dorothy, widow of Mr. Fdmund Ingalls, 77. 

At Portland M-., Mary, relict of the late Nathan U. Penfield. of Gorham. 

At Calais, Me.. Mr. Perez Bradford, a native of Plimpton, Mass., 62. 

At Falmouth, Me., Mr. James Dobbin, 102. 

At New York. Mrs. Mary 8.. wife of Kev. C. De Witt Tappan, 51. 

At Morris, N. Y., Lewis Lee Morris, Esq.. son of late Gen. Jacob Morris, 75. 

At Lansing, Mich.. Hon. Ephraim B. Danforth, 46. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most ¢ t and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its columss 
are devoted to to original tales, sketches and poems, by the ‘ 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole well spiced with 
wit and humor. Bach paper is , , 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, 
current events in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, altogether 
making a paper entirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of é¢very populous city in the known world, of ail buildings of 
note in the eastern or western’ hemisphere of ali-the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service. with fine and accurate portraiis 
of every noted character in the world, both male and female. Sketches of 
beautifal scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with numerous specime) 2 
from the animal kingdom. the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 


pent on fine satin-surface paper, with new and beautiful type, presenting 
Frits mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. It contains fifteen 

hundred and sixty-four square inches. giving a amount of reading matter 
and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 mubseriber, one year 
2 subscri 

+ “ 
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ID Any tmames may be added to the Inst number at the mate of $2.00 each, 
per annum 
° One copy of the and of Guzasox's Picro- 
one year, for $4 00. 
The Drawine-Room Compaxton may be obtained at any of 
pots throughout the country, and of newsmen, at six cenis per 
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GLEASON’S. PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE STAGE-STRUCK HUSBAND. 


BY DR.’J. H. ROBINSON. 


“ Wuen will you return, Mr. Jeffrey ?” 

“ Did you speak, my lady ¢” 

“T-simply asked when you would return.” 

“Methinks,” said the gentleman addressed, in a solemn tone, 
“T have grown deaf of late ; and that the typanum of the ear hath 
lost its delicate susceptibility to sound. But see, the clock doth 
indicate the hour of seven; I must away.” - 

“Mr. Jeffrey,” continued the lady, earnestly, laying her hand 
upon his arm, “‘ will you not, for once, endeavor to be rational, 
and act like a reasonable human being ?” 

“Ah! thou speak’st of acting! It is my forte; ’tis that in 
which I most excel. My spouse, I’ll act the lion’s part, which is 
to roar; and I will do my part so well, that all shall straightway 
cry, ‘Let him roar again.’” 

“Mr. Jeffrey, I really believe you will drive me distracted! In 
the name of common sense, descend to a level with those around 
you. For the last few months you have been little better than a 
lunatic; I begin to entertain serious fears that you will, ultimately, 
be reduced to the alternative of the straight jacket. Come, now, 
to please me, be yourself once more, and do not detract from the 
dignity of manhood by any more such follies,” resumed the lady, 
with increasing seriousness. 

“Is this Titania, or Rosalind, or Portia? Methinks those tones 
are not all unfamiliar to mine ears. But whoever thou art, I can- 
not stay to bandy words with thee. At half-past seven the curtain 
will arise. Farewell—I must be gone!” 

Mr. Jeffrey struck a stage attitude, and hurried from the house ; 
while his wife sunk into a chair, and burst into tears. 

“What is the matter, Margaret ?”’ asked her sister, who entered 
at that moment. 

“Why, James’s mania for the stage grows worse and worse; it 
is impossible to get a sensible word from him; he will not even 
answer a simple question in a proper manner. If this state of 
things continues, I cannot tell, I am sure, what the results may 
be—but complete insanity, I fear. Indeed, I feel very miserable 
about it, Charlotte.” 

“Tt is not strange that you should feel somewhat startled; for 
I have observed, with pain, that the malady daily assumes a more 
malignant form; and his associations have lately been such as 
have a direct. tendency to increase the evil; but believe me, Mr. 
Jeffrey is not yet irremediably infected with the dramatic mania; 
neither head nor heart is constitutionally unsound. This inordi- 
nate passion for the stage owes its origin mostly, it seems to me, 
to a few persons with whom he associates.” 

_ “Unquestionably, Charlotte, the company which he keeps has 
much to do with his present frame of mind. How ridiculous the 
man makes himself! If I address him about the most common 
affairs of life, he will ask, with a dramatic air, ‘What, my lord? 
did your highness speak? is it thou, fair Beatrice?’ , it’s posi- 
tively shocking! How can you smile, when I feel like crying!” 

“ The fact of the case is, Margaret, that smiling will do as much 
good as crying. I believe your husband is not too deeply infected 
to be cured. We must set our wits at work to bring him to his 
senses.” 

“It is very easy to tell about setting our wits to work, but very 
hard, I fear, to give them a practical turn. I do really fear that 
Mr. Jeffrey will yet make a fool of himself on the stage. Just 
think of the idea! Why, I am positive he has no more dramatic 
talent than a cabbage. He neglects his business. He sees every- 
thing through a perverted medium. "When customers go into his 
store he stares at them, and perpetrates some egregious folly. 
Yesterday a young lady entered his place of business ; he instantly 
fixed his eyes upon her, and exclaimed :—‘Is thy face like thy 
mother’s, my fair child’ A gentleman came in to look at some 
goods, and with a sudden outburst of stage enthusiasm, he asked . 
—‘Have you such a thing as a strawberry-mark upon your left 
arm?’ The person addressed said ‘No,’ emphatically; where- 
upon Mr. Jefirey embraced him in the most absurd manner, ex- 
claiming that ‘he was his long-lost brother.’ I thought I should 
die with mortification! Going behind the counter, he looked 
steadily at the yard-stick, and inquired ‘if it was a dagger that he 
saw before him? The clerks laughed and winked at each other, 
and I was half inclined to weep with vexation. An elegantly 
dressed lady next appeared, and desired to be shown some green 
silk ; instead of which he threw down some black. She reminded 
him of his mistake, when he immediately replied, in a low, im- 
pressive voice—‘ I am not that which I have been, and my vision 
flits less palpably before me.’ The woman recoiled in alarm at 
his singular manner, and left the store as soon as she could.” 

“Tt’s very true that such things are ludicrous and annoying; 
but I would by no means advise you to look at the matter in so 
serious a light. I think I can propose a plan that will effect all 
those changes in the habits of your husband which you so desire.” 

“Believe me, Charlotte, if your plan will work but half the 
changes which I am anxious to see in Mr. Jeffrey’s character, I 
shall be disposed to regard you in the light of a benefactress. 
Make known to me, without delay, this hopeful scheme of yours,” 
added Mrs. Jeffrey, earnestly. 

Her sister immediately proceeded to develop the plan which she 
had devised for the moral rescue of Mr. Jeffrey, the peculiarities 
of which will soon be made apparent to the reader. 

Mr. Jeffrey returned from his store, as usual, at the close of the 
day. He had been somewhat perplexed with his business during 
the afternoon, and evening found him in a mood somewhat more 
serious than ordinary. His wife met him in the hall. 


“Good evening, Margaret,” he said, carelessly. 

“Did you speak, my lord?” cried ‘his spouse, with great effect. 

“ Ha 

‘“?’Tis he!’ exclaimed Mrs. @effrey, pressing one hand to her 
forehead, and throwing the other towards her husband in a man- 
ner highly tragical. 

“What!” added the astonished Jeffrey, recoiling a few paces, 
and noticing, for the first time, that his wife’s redundant tresses 
were dishevelled, and floating wildly about her face and shoulders. 

“ Avaunt—begone! I would not see thee more! Last night I 
dreamed I was a child again, and playing at my mother’s knee. 
There floated through my girlish fancy a phantom dark and gaunt ; 
I thought at first it was the unlaid shadow of the murdered nun; 
but no, it was not; t’was thy daguerreotype! Away, perfidious! 
away—away! I hate thee—I scorn thee! Thy pale, lank cheek ; 
thy sunken eye; thy crooked, Roman nose; thy coarse, red hair ; 
thy yawning mouth, are things that haunt me in my hours of 
dreaming !” 

“For pity’s sake, Margaret, what ails you?” 

“There was a sound of revelry by night!”” resumed the lady, 
in thrilling tones, shaking out her loose tresses in a solemn man- 
ner: “and Belgium’s capital had gathered its beauty and its 
chivalry !” 

“Hush!” cried another voice, just as Mr. Jeffrey had managed 
to edge himself into the sitting-room, with his eyes fixed im vacant 
wonder upon his spouse, whom he begun to imagine had gone 
mad. Hearing the tragical “hush,” he quickly turned towards 
the corner whence it issued ; he beheld his sister-in-law, Charlotte, 
in a striking attitude, her hair also flying about her face, her dress 
in disorder, her countenance disfigured with paint, and the dexter 
finger of her extended right hand, quivering in a manner indica- 
tive of the most intense mental agony. 

“Hush! he comes again; I see his ghastly visage. It is the 
murdered king! A carving knife has cleft his cheek, and left a 
ghastly, gaping wound !” 

“Come, come, girls, no more of this nonsense!” said Mr. 
Jeffrey, who was somewhat at a loss to understand what he saw. 

“Canst thou minister to a mind diseased !”’ hissed Mrs. Jeffrey, 
approaching her husband on tiptoe, and grasping his arm fiercely. 

“‘ Art thou he of whom fame has spoken trumpet-tongued ?—art 
thou Fum-Gum, king of the Cannibal Islands ‘—or art thou that 
detestable Ski-Hi, from Hong Kong?” screamed Charlotte, ad- 
vancing a few paces with measured tread, staring into his face 
with the gravity of a star actress of tragedy. 

“‘ My lord, I have important matters to discuss; but more ’tis 
meet that we should go to meat. My liege, this way—supper 
waits,” added Mrs. Jeffrey. 

“Your royal highness,” continued the sister, leading the way 
towards the dining-room, “we have thought fit to give you such 
reception as our poor abilities allow. We pray that in our castle 
you will make yourself content. Eat, your highness; the mind 
shall banquet, though the body pine.” 

“ How fares our friend Ferdinand, king of Navarre ?” continued 
Mrs. Jeffrey. 

“And how does Biron, Longaville and Dumain?” added her 
sister. 

“Good heavens, girls! you will drive me out of my wits with 
all this jargon!” cried the husband, beginning to feel very uncom- 
fortable. 

“Where lies thy grief, O tell me, good my lord,” answered the 
lady, promptly, as she sipped her tea. 

At that moment a child, which had hitherto been sleeping in a 
cradle, began to cry. 

“ Ungrateful wretch! Charlotte, take your slipper, and straight 
repairing to the cradle, smite that disturber of my peace upon the 
head !” 

“Ha, ha! ’tis that ill-favored elf—that Caliban of wickedness, 
that nerves my arm with strength to do a deed to harrow up the 
very blood!” screamed Charlotte, arising from the table. But 
whatever her purpose might have been, Mr. Jeffrey thwarted it by 
hastening to snatch the child from the cradle. 

“Now,” said Mr. Jeffrey, seating himself once more at the ta- 
ble, “ what do you mean by all this strange conduct ?” 

The bewildered husband had scarcely concluded this very natu- 
ral question, when Betty, the cook, appeared, with a regular stage 
walk. 

“Betty, approach !” said Mrs. Jeffrey, in a startling whisper. 

“Ha! methonght I heard a voice,” responded the girl, in the 
same tone, taking two spasmodic steps toward her mistress. 

“ Advance—advance !” added the mistress. 

“Did yer ladyship speak?” asked Betty, pressing her hand 


or her forehead, and making another advance. 


“Poor brain-sick wench! The handkerchief—the ‘handker- 
chief!” cried Charlotte, hysterically. 

“The tea-pot—the tea-pot! See’st thou not ’tis empty?” 
shrieked Mrs. Jeffrey. 

_ “Art thou the princess of the Feejee Islands?” said Betty, 
thrusting her bushy head toward her mistress, and speaking in a 
hurried and perturbed manner. 

“Tam Desdemona!” replied the lady, with dignity, “and thy 
presence smothers me. Away, thou foul and unctuous relict of 
the kitchen !” 

“ Ah, ha! thou art the mother of Caliban! I’ll meet thee with 
the spit on equal ground; or, if thou hast a choice, with tongs 
and shovel, and such other kitchen things as can be used as hurt- 
ful missiles!” 

While Betty was raving and ranting in a way most inexplicable 
to Mr. Jeffrey, a lad, who lived in the family for the purpose of 
making himself generally useful, entered the room; and he, also, 
had a stage walk. He deliberately seated himself, drew off his 


boots, and placed them carefully in the middle of the floor; then 
assuming a heroic attitude, exclaimed : 
“ Whoever does these boots displace. 
Shall meet Bombaste’ face to face!” 

Mr. Jeffrey could stand it no longer; he began to grow very 
impatient. 

“ Margaret, for heaven’s sake be reasonable, and tell me what 
all this signifies !” he exclaimed, as he arose from the table. 

“Bring your chair hére, and place it close beside me. Hush ! 
no noise—a little nearer—list, O list—” 

“H-ars-h!” hissed Charlotte, holding up her finger ; and then 
Betty hissed ‘‘h-u-s-h,” and the lad also. 

Mrs. Jeffrey, when the chair was at length arranged to suit her, 
looked at her husband mysteriously a moment, and then glaacing 
about the room in a hurried manner, began, as follows : 

“Tt was a beautiful day in summer, somewhere near the time of 
the middle ages, when, just as the sun was rising, a single horse- 
man might have been seen spurring his horse up the steep sides 
of the Andes. It was our hero! Directly on the opposite side of 
the mountain, a person of the opposite sex might also have been 
seen seated in a rude tumbril—” 

“ Fiddlestick, Margaret! what has that to do with it?” said the 
husband, drawing his chair a little away, not quite liking the looks 
of his wife’s eyes. Pp 

“While these two unhappy beings were toiling up the difficult 
ascent, a third person was being wheeled rapidly in a wheelbarrow 
towards—” 

“ Wife, I ask you once more, and for the last time, if you have 
any reason, tell me what you are about!” 

“Fetch me my stiletto, Betty,” whispered Charlotte; “the 
wretch shall perish !” 

“Mr. Jeffrey,” said the wife of that astonished gentleman, 
“having seen the beautiful operations of a dramatic taste illustra- 
ted so truthfully, and forcibly by you, in your daily life and con- 
versation, we have all been so pleased, delighted and edified, that 
we have unanimously concluded to study and practise the enno- 
bling art. We have solemnly agreed to put all our common con- 
versations into dramatic form, accompanied, in all cases where it 
is practicable, with suitable gestures. We have, moreover, agreed 
to adopt the stage-walk in doors and out—in our domestic employ- 
ments, and when we mingle with society at large. We have fur- 
thermore employed an amateur actor—Mr. Fitztinman—to give 
us daily instruction in this new and glorious field upon which ‘we 
have entered. We all saw what an elevating effect the love of the 
drama had upon you, and, to be brief, have resolved to do likewise 
—which must certainly be very gratifying to you.” 

Mr. Jeffrey stared at his wife a few seconds, and then stared at 
the fire. 

“ That which is becoming in you, my dear husband, is becoming 
in us, who look to you for example; consequently, hereafter you 
will see every person in this house conforming to your taste, and 
imitating, to the extent of their poor abilities, your conduct. I feel 
that we shall indeed be a happy family, and a perfect wonder to the 

“ Ahem!” said Jeffrey, wriggling about uncomfortably in his 
chair. 

“ Ah, Mr. Fitztinman has come!” screamed Charlotte, as the 
bell rang furiously. 

“ Mr. Jeffrey you must take the baby and leave the room while 
Mr. Fitztinman gives us a lesson; he’s a capital fellow, I assure 
you,” added the wife. 

“But, Margaret, how absurd that I should leave the room !” 
remonstrated the unhappy husband. 

His objections were totally unavailable; Margaret, Charlotte 
and Betty literally pushed him from the apartment; and just as 
they were closing the door, he heard his wife exclaim : 

«My dear Fitztinman, how glad I am to see you!” 

In another room, with the child in his arms, he had the exquis- 
ite pleasure of hearing occasional scraps from his favorite authors 
for two tedious hours, accompanied with tragic shrieks and theatri- 
cal screams. During that period Mr. Jeffrey had a great many 
new thoughts; and once or twice he muttered to himself that “‘ he’ 
had probably been making a fool of himself ;” and as no one was 
there to dispute the idea, he seemed to take it for granted that it 
was trae. He said but little to his wife that night, thinking that 
she would unquestionably give up her project; but much to his 
consternation, Mr. Fitztinman came again early in the morning, 
and the instructions were renewed, apparently with unceasing’ 
earnestness. 

Our lover of the drama began to realize how ridiculous he had 
made himself for the last few weeks, and had sense enough to ac- 
knowledge his folly, and promise to do better in future, providing 
his wife and Charlotte would return to their usual habits, and not 
confound him with any more stage walk, talk and ranting. 

“It is very evident,” he said, ‘that I have made a fool of my- 
self, but your ingenious plan has opened my eyes. Be yourselves 
once more; dismiss that detestable Fitztinman, and I will be a 
man again and not an ape.” } 

Mrs. Jeffrey and Charlotte were truly glad to hear this decision, 
and the amateur actor was speedily sent on his way rejoicing. 

“ Acting is good on the stage, and the legitimate drama is, by 
no means, to be despised; but I feel convinced that it should not 
be dragged into the social circle in the preposterous manner which 
has characterized my recent conduct,” added Mr, Jeffrey. “So; 
let us all be natural once more, and forget the absurdities of the 
pas' 

A complete and radical change took place in the habits of Mr. 
Jeffrey ; he never afterward undertook to do what it requires years | 
of practice and commanding talent, to do well ; but left the draina 
to those who make it the study of their lives. i ch 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

Cholera and black vomit is still raging very severely at Vera 
Cruz. —— The Detroit Advertiser calls attention to the extensive 
and valuable coal formations which are said to exist in Michigan, 
which may be mined at a profit in localities within short range of 
the city of Detroit.—— It is said Bennett of the New York 
Herald has been offered four hundred thousand dollars for his es- 
tablishment. —— The age is alive with elasticity. An india rub- 
ber omnibus has just been invented, which, when fall, will hold 
three more ladies, a market basket, a pet poodle, and two or three 
babies. —— The emigration to Oregon this year is set down at 
10,000, which makes the entire population about 45,000. —— All 
the members of the Unitarian Society in St. Louis, who were 
slaveholders, have lately emancipated their slaves, unconditionally. 
The society is one of the largest in St. Louis. —— The Lawrence 
Courier states that the population of that city will this year be in- 
creased nearly eight thousand.—— A magnificent clipper ship 
called the “ Reporter,” was lately launched from Paul Curtis’s 
yard, at East Boston. Her figure head is a full length statue of a 
reporter, with his book before him, “taking notes.” —— The 
grasshoppers are committing ravages upon the grain and other 
vegetables in some parts of New York State, to such an extent 
as to destroy every green thing. —— Cowles, in his excellent His- 
tory of Plants, notices the virtues of hemp thus incontinently : 
“ By this cordage ships are guided, bells are rung, beds are cord- 
ed, and rogues are kept in awe.” —— In lieu of attaching the pig- 
tail quirl “Esq.” to men’s names now, the letters “8. P.” are 
substituted, which signify “Some Pumkins.” We consider this 
an improvement as well as a new fashion. —— The population of 
the Sandwich Islands has dwindled from 400,000 in Capt. Cook’s 
time, to less than 80,000, as stated by a writer from these Isl- 
ands —— A copper boiler, belonging to the steamship Merchant, 
which was wrecked some sixteen years since at Ship Island, in 
the Gulf of Mexico, was raised a few days since by the wrecking 
and diving-bell boat Dolphin. The weight of the boiler is from 
12 to 15 tons, and cost originally $15,000. —— The ancient burial 
ground in Marshfield, in which were interred the remains of many 
of the first settlers of New England, as well as those of the la- 
mented Webster, is to be improved. The ladies of Marshfield 
held a fair lately in aid of the object. —— It is said the rot has 
appeared among the grape vines near Cincinnati, caused by the 
hot sun and cool nights. ——It is stated that the old line of 
battle ship Franklin, which was recently taken up on the sectional 


dock at Kittery, Maine, to test her strength and capacity, is to be. 


broken up, and her sound timbers used in the construction of a 
new first class steam propeller. The bill abolishing capital 
punishment in Wisconsin, has received the Governor’s signature 
and is now a law. —— The French Government has constructed a 
vessel to be driven by chloroform. Its power was tested recently 
at L’Orient, and the trial was considered very satisfactory. 


ATLANTIC SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH, 

It is stated that arrangements are already far advanced towards 
completion for laying down a submarine telegraph between Gal- 
way and Halifax. The distance is about 1600 miles. The prac- 
ticability of the thing has been guaranteed under the hand of 
nearly all the eminent engineers of the day, and various parties 
have sent in estimates for the execution of the work. These vary 
from £800,000 down to £300,000, and it is a remarkable fact that 
some of the lowest have been sent in by many of the most respect- 
able firms in England. In connection with this interesting sub- 
ject, -we have seen a statement in the London Morning Advertiser 
to the effect that a new and much improved class of steamers is 
to built, by which it will be perfectly practicable to accomplish the 
voyage between Halifax, in three and a half to four days. The 
writer says: This is no speculative statement. It is grounded on 
experiments which have already been made to test the sailing 
capabilities of vessels constructed on the new principle. With 
the submarine telegraph which is about to be laid down between 
Halifax and Galway, and the passage of vessels in three days and 
a half across the Atlantic, America and Great Britain will virtu- 
ally become one colossal country. 


Iuprovep Car.—A company of Troy have just got up for the 
Hudson River Railroad, a car about 45 feet long, and 9 1-2 wide, 
the wnole cut up in state-rooms of eight feet square. Each room is 
calculated for one party or family, and is furnished with one sofa, 
four chairs, a looking-glass, and a small mahogany centre-table. 
The panels are painted in langscape, the ceiling hung with silk, 
and the floor covered with tapestry carpets. 


RaTHER REMARKABLE.—Herr Hartung, who is condemned 
to death for poisoning, has petitioned the King to adjourn his ex- 
écution till he has finished an opera, of which he has written the 
libretto, and has almost finished the music ! 


A Reuic.—A paper mill, in which was manufactured paper 
used by Benjamin Franklin, in his office, is still in operation in 
Delaware county. It is named the “Ivy Mill,” and was erected 
as long ago asthe year 1773. 


Sanpwica Istanps,—The_administration is adopting means 
for securing the Sandwich Islands station for our mail and trading 
ships in the commerce about to be opened with China and Japan. 


Tue Crors.—The crops in Vermont were never better than 
they are this season. Hay, corn, and oats are particularly good, 
and the prospects generally are quite flattering. 


Troe Cuariry.—Boston has contributed about ten thousand 
dollars for the relief of the sufferers at New Orleans. 


Wapside Gatherings. 

Sir Isaac Newton lived and died a bachelor. 

Adam Butterfield, of Bedford, N.H., hung himself on a tree. 

At Charlestown, Richard Runey fell from a pear tree on Corliss 
Street, by which he had a leg and an arm broken. 

E. D. Wetmore, musician and leader of a band, was run over 
lately by the cars on the Harlem Railroad and killed. 

Edward -y! d 10 years, was drowned in the Suffolk 
Canal, Lowell, wk. 

According to present appearances the potato disease will pre- 
vail to a great extent in Great Britain the present season. 

Overland emigrants are arriving in California by the old Carson 
River and Johnson routes. They all represent the waters high 
and the grass scarce along the Humboldt River. 

The crops in the valley of the Great Salt Lake were backward, 
and high prices for provisions and vegetables ruled. The parties 
that arrived report no sickness on the plains. 

A fatal fever has made its appearance in Gilmore and Gordon 
counties, Georgia, and already one hundred deaths have occurred ; 
whole families have been swept off by it. 

Dr. Avery, of Windham, Ct., was currying his horse, when the 
animal fell upon him in a paralytic fit, breaking the doctor’s thigh 
and otherwise injuring him. 

The Indianapolis Sentinel chronicles the death from delirium 


tremens of Joshua Soule, Jr., a son of Bishop Soule, of the Meth- 


odist Church. He had long been a confirmed drunkard. 

It is estimated that the total amount of subscription to aid the 
Howard Association at New Orleans, will foot up about $140,000. 
Of this sum New Orleans and vicinity have contributed $30,000. 

It is stated that Mr. McKay’s 4000 ton ship, now building at 
East Boston, will be ready for launching about the Ist of October. 
He has changed her name from the “ King of Clippers” to the 
“ Great Republic.” 

Wm. J. Wier, a compositor for many years connected with the 
Commercial Advertiser office, committed suicide in New York, 
lately, by hanging himself. Over $5000 were found in his 
possession. 

Elihu Burritt writes to the Journal of Commerce that if the 
American Government will cordially co-operate with that of Great 
Britain in the matter of ocean postage, the rates will be reduced 
to a penny before the end of the year 1854. 

We learn from the Northampton Courier, that Augustus Clarke, 
late postmaster of that town, has proved a defaulter to the govern- 
ment to the amount of nearly $2500. He left for California about 
a fortnight since, leaving nine good bondsmen. 

The earnings of the New York and Erie Railroad during the 
year 1852, were $8,569,815. For the present year thy are esti- 
mated at about $4,000,000. Estimating the cost of the road at 
$3,000,000, this will pay seven per cent. and leave $900,000 for 
the expenses of running. 

Mr. Aaron Westervelt, a y and enterprising New York 
ship builder, has been engaged to Americanize the British steamer 
Dee. His workmen are now putting on timbers from the wheel- 
houses to the bow, which will lengthen the steamer about thirty 
feet forward The new bow will be sharp, clipper-like, and mate- 
rially improve the appearance of the huge steamer. 


Foreign Items. 


The Spanish General Prune, was at Constantinople, authorized 
to enter the Turkish service if war should ensue. 

Important news had been received from Burmah, to the effect 
that peace had been restored. The blockade of the river had 
been raised. 

A French m has been sentenced to a year’s imprisonment 
and a fine of five hundred francs for speaking disrespectfally of 
a portrait of the Empress. é. 

“The Czar,” says the Leader, “ is reported to have a great re- 
spect for the United States Government, whose policy is at least 
intelligible.” 

Advices from Italy state that Powers has postponed his visit to 
his native country, in consequence of his having so much work.— 
If he waits until he has leisure, he will probably not cross the At- 
lantic for many years to come. 


Advices have been received from Australia to the 13th of June. 
The whole amount of gold received at Sydney daring April and 
May was 268,673 ounces. The product of the Victoria mine 
continues to increase. 

Austrian intrigue is active in Servia. The state of discipline 
of Omar Pacha’s army, and the officers’ activity, are highly spok- 
en of. The health of the troops is much better than that of the 
Russians, who suffer great mortality. 

The reports from Ireland are still most favorable regarding the 
cereal crops, and there does not appear to be any anxiety about 
yenee. which are generally sound, well-flavored, and most 

undant. 


The news from France relates entirely to the great fete in honor 
of Napoleon I., which took place on the 15th. It surpassed in 
brilliancy and splendor any thing of the kind ever before 
attempted. 

The latest advices from Constantinople are to the 5th of Au- 

t. Private letters announce that the Porte is as resolute as 
ever in its determinations not to make any concessions to Russia, 
in addition to those that are comprised in its ultimatum, and not 
to accept anything which does not include the evacuation of the 
Danubian principalities. 

Letters from Malta of the 12th state that a courier has arrived 
at Constantinople with the news that 25,000 Austrians would oc- 
cupy Servia as a check upon any revolution that might arise out 
of the occupation of the Principalities by the Russians. The 
Prince of Servia replied that he should resist such a measure by 
50,000 men. 

A shocking accident took place at the new Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, on Monday afternoon. The scaffolding or platform 
used in the fixing of the beams of the roof broke, and fell from a 
height of 150 feet, killing on the spot ten men, and so shockingly 
mutilating seven others that two of them died soon afterwards.— 
The amount of material damage caused by the accident is compu- 
ted to exceed £6000. 


A late Australia paper states that the supply of labor has 
Laney A increased, and quotes wages as follows: Carpenters, 
good house, town work, per day, 20s to 25s; blacksmiths accus- 
tomed to country work and to horse shoeing, from 18s to 20s per 
day ; good farm laborers, weekly, £1 58 to £1 15s, with rations ; 

week, with rations ; labovers om the read, 
Os per day. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... If there was no future life, our souls would not thirst for 
it.—Richer. 

.+.. Those who laugh at serious propensities love serious tri- 
fles.— Vanvenargues. 

-.-. The teacher is like the candle which lights others in con- 
suming itself.—Jtalian proverb. 

. He who remembers the benefits of his parents is too much 

occupied with his recollections to remember their faults.— 


.... Example is more foreible than precept. My people,’ 


seventh.— Cecil. 


-+-. Knowledge is nota shop for profit or sale, but a rich 
storehouse for the glory of the r, and the relief of men’s 
estate.— Bacon. 

;... A man’s own conscience is his sole tribunal, and he 
should care no more for that phantom “ opinion,” than he shoul@ 
fear meeting a ghost if he crossed the church-yard at dark.— 
Bulwer. 

I am of the opinion that the Bible contains more true sublim- 
ity, more exquisite beauty, more pure morality, more important 
history, and finer strains of poetry and eloquence, than can be 
collected from all other books, in whatever age or language they 
have been written.—Sir William Jones. 


look at me six days in the week, to see what I mean on the 


Joker's Budget. 


A dilapidated wit observed on the morning after a debauch, 
“Had Leander practised swimming with half the perseverance of 
my head, he’d never have drowned !” 


Aman died of apoplexy the other day in Michigan. The 
next day the coroner held an inquest, when the following verdict 
was returned: “ Died from a visitation of one beef-steak, eight 
cold potatoes, and a fried pie.” 

The proprietor of a town site in Wisconsin advertises his lots 
for sale in this wise: “The town of , and surrounding 
country, is the most beautiful the God of nature ever made. The 
— is celestial—divine ; also, two wagons to sell, and a yoke 
of steers.’ 


A story is going the rounds, of a party of young ladies who 
were caught in a shower, and had the color washed from their 
cheeks. A young lady at our elbow thinks the color in some of 
the gentlemen’s cheeks will not be washed out with water at 
present. 

A man much addicted to drinking, being extremely ill of a fe- 
ver, a consultation was held in his bed-chamber, by three physi- 
cians, how to “cure the fever, and abate the thirst.” ‘“ Gentle- 
men,” said he, “I will take half the trouble off your hands ; you 
cure the fever and I will abate the thirst myself.” 


At a large quarter sessions a man was brought up by a farmer 
and accused of stealing some ducks. The farmer said he should 
know them anywhere, and went on to describe their peculiarity. 
“Why,” said the counsel for the prisoner, “they can’t be such a 
rare breed—I have some like them in my yard.” “ That’s very 
likely, sir,” said the farmer, “‘ they are not the only ducks I have 
had stolen lately.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES L, IL, IIL, AND IV—BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., and IV. of the Picronran Drawrne Room 
Companion, elegantly bound in cloth, with gitt edzes and back and illumined 
sides, forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a 
series of books of between Four aNp Five Hunprep Paces EacH, and each 
Volume containing nearly Ons THousanp E> of Men, Manners, and 
current Events all over the world; of Scenery in all parts of the Globe; of 
famous Cities and beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad; of fine 
Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instrue- 
tive subjects; with ILLuminspD Tir_e-Paers AND InDExes of great beauty and 
artistic excellence, and forming very brilliant frontispieces to the volumes 

Besides the many Illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of origiual Tales, Sketches, Poems, and Novelettes, from the best American 


authors, with a current News Record of che times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to Keading Matter and Illustrations 


For sale at the Pub ication Office, by our Wholesale Agents, and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union. One volume, >3 00; two volumes, 
$5 00; three volumes, $/00, aud four volumes, $900 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. 
questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an immoral nature will ever be 
admitted into its columns; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


ite literature, wit and humor. and poetic gems, and origi- 
politics, and on all sectarian 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the puper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


& THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. Anunrivalled corps 


of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPBB, 


the — circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of GLzason’s PicToRIAL. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy of the or ove Union, and one copy of GiEAson’s Picrorian 
$4 00 per annum, invariably in advance. 


*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at FOUR CENTS per single copy. 


F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
~ Corwen OF TREMONT AND BROMPIELD Srazers, Boston, Mass 
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IMPERIAL THRONE OF RUSSIA. 

All geographers who have spoken of the 
Kreml, bave committed two great errors. In 
the first place they have, we know not why, 
called it the Kremlin. Thus they have 
of it a monument, a chateaw‘or a ‘The’ « 
Kreml of Moscow, like that of St. Petersburg . 
and several other Russian cities, is an im- 
mense citadel, a sort of fortified quarter, which 
contains in its enclosure whatever is most 
sacred to the inhabitants—churches, convents, 

8, treasures, arsenals, the holy synod, 
the senate house, the dwellings of the ancient 
jarchs, etc. Built on a hill in*the centre 
of the city, overlooking at- two hundred ‘feet 
the course of the Moskora, the Krem] forms a 
polygon surrounded hy boulevards, the largest 
of which is a magnificent. promenade: called 
the Garden of Alexander. Let us enter this 
Kreml of Moscow, which we will visit succes- 
sively in detail; let us traverse this forest of 
churches, convents and palaces, and penetrate 
the granovitaia palata (angular palace). It is 
thus named because ‘its exterior is cut in fa-. . 
cettes. The Moscovites two hundred years 
ago regarded it as a wonder of the world. 
At present it is not only a curiosity, but a na- 
tional curiosity, venerated as a palladium. 
This irregular palace is comiposed of one hall 
only, supported in the middle-by an enormous 
pillar, towards which converge all the arches 
of the ceiling. The most varied historical 
reminiscences cluster around it. Let us go 
directly tothe throne, which stands in the 
angle at the right, and whose magnificence 
contrasts with the feeble light entering through 
the little windows; it is the seat of the Em- 
peror of Russia. It has taken the place ot 
that of the ancient czars. Its ornaments, all 
modern, sufficiently indicate this. The ten 
escutcheons forming a square, are the arms of 
states successively united to the empire, rep- 
resented in the centre by a two-headed eagle; 
surmoutited by an imperial crown. This 
eagle is a at the top, above the St. 
George and St. Michael, which recalls the 
emperor personally. The richness of the col- 
umns, arabesques and embroi needs no 
description. It is on this 
the solemnity of the coronation, the czar re- 
ceives the homage of the clergy, the court and 
the dignitaries of state. It is from thence 
that he departs for the grand feast, when, ac- 
cording to the ancient custom, he is served 
by his first officers and chamberlains. This 
throne is for the Russians at once the symbol 
of temporal and spiritual power ; for the czar 
is at the same time their emperor and their 
pope, the chief of their bodies and of their 
souls. It is known that such is the origin of 
this Greek schism. It is towards this throne, 
as towards a double sun, that the eyes of forty millions of 
slaves are repeatedly turned, awaiting the day when their em- 
og shall be the master and the pontiff of the modern world. 
his belief explains the absolute devotion of the Russian 
—_ Perhaps nothing is more striking than the way the 
mperor Nicholas quelled the military insurrection which 
shook his throne, by advancing alone and unarmed into St. 
Petersburg, and by a look bringing to their knees the soldiers 
and serfs who were in mutiny against him. During the seven 
years’ war, the plague ravaged and dispersed the Prussian 
and Moscovite army. To prevent this in the Russian army, 
Gen. Munnich proclaimed, “In the name of the emperor, 
fear being the mother of the plague, his children are prohib- 
ited from having it, under pain of being buried alive.” ‘The 
faith of the serfs in the word of the czar inspired them with 
contemnt for this scourge, which soon disappeared. The 
Russian people do not give to the czar the name of emperor, 
but that of , which expresses better their sentiments of 
submission. The — throne of Moscow is re-produced 
at St. Petersburg, and in all the royal residences. 


CAROLINA AND CHINESE DUCK. 
Man possesses now, in a state of domes- 
ticity, but two species of ducks ; the ordinary 
duck—an Asiatic and Européan species— 
whose domesticity dates from great antiqnity, 
the Muscovy duck, formerly known by 
that name,,.as the Indian, Turkish or Guinea 
duck, and now generally known ‘as the Bar- 
bary duck, but still an essentially American 
species. Nature has located this bird in the 
savannahs of Guiana and Brazil; and there it 
would be found in innumerable flocks, were it 
not that the caymans and other carnivorous 
animals commit the greatest ravages among 
them, slow and defenceless as they are. The 
naturalization of the Muscovy duck in Europe 
followed shortly after the conquest of Amer- 
ica. It was introduced, as is generally the 
ease with first essays, as an ornamental bird, 
but the rapid multiplication of the i 
soon placed it among the alimentary birds. 
In the sixteenth century, Belon wrote of these 
birds: “There is found already sueli'a great 
quantity of them’ in all countries, that they 
are now commonly. bred in the cities, and are 
beginning to be sold publicly in the markets 
to serve for feasts weddings.” - The two 
domestic ducks now figure both as ornamental 
and alimentary birds. On the one hand, if 
the common duck be, in-its most usual varie- 
ties, one of the most useful of barnyard fowls, 
care has produced many races of extreme 
el ce, which adorn ponds and streams at- 
to the most splendid‘ mansions. On 
the other hand, the. Muscovy duck, sim 
ornamental in many countries of Europe, 
of great utility in others; in many parts of 
the south of France, for instance, either for 
the flesh of the young birds, which is wholly 
free from the musky odor which banishes the 
adult males from the table, or for the excel- 
lent products obtained by créssing the Mus- 
covy with the common duck. However val- 
uable the other two birds may be, it cannot be 
supposed that man, thro them, has ob- 
tained all he can ex from the duck genus, 
richer in species, and more various than be 4 
known kind, and are most universally sp’ 
over the surface of the globe. As the Canada 
and the Egyptian goose have been added to the 
common and China goose, so many other 
birds of the same group will be added to the 
common and Muscovy duck ; as for instance, 
in the north, the eider, and everywhere, the 
two elegant species represented in the ongrav- 
ing. Whether the Carolina and the China 
= Duck will ever be bred 
now not. Perhaps wa: 
the same relation aie ducks that the 
splendid pheasants we obtain from China do 
to the common pheasant or the barnyard 
fowl ;- but unquestionably they will come to be a common 
ornament to basins and sheets of water in cultivated gardens. 
The domestication of the Carolina duck in Europe was un- 
dertaken at the same time in France and England. In the 
former country the experiments, we learn, have been crowned 
with success. If the Carolina duck has not the brilliant col- 
ors which nature has lavished on the birds of the tropics, in 
no other species is found a more harmonious assemblage of 


_ colors, or better adapted to charm the eye; its beautiful crest 


is variegated with green, white and empurpled violet; the 
forehead is bronzed, the sides of the head of steel blue, the 
breast rust color spotted with white, and the wing covers of 
changeable green. The only duck which surpasses the Car- 
olina duck is the Fan duck of China and Japan—a species 
with a green and purple crest, an orange brown neck, and a 
purplish brown breast. Each wing has a quill with feathers 
of extraordinary length—on the inside orange brown, and 
steel blue on the outside, forming, as Buffon says, a reg fan 
or butterfly’s wing towards the middle of the back. both 
species of ducks a rvpresentation/is given below. 
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